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EXTRACTS COMBS 






yBLe DRIES CAPPINGS 


FAST...EFFICIENT (aeqaeavam IN A FEW MINUTES 


D 


@ Strong reinforced construction. 

@ Balanced reel turns on ball bearings. 
@ Adjustable honey flow gate. 

@ Full comb support. 


Entire top gearing lifts off to 
easily pour in cappings. Whirling 
a few minutes dries them. Reel 
basket quickly lifted out to dump 
dried cappings and clean. 


No. 14 (illustrated) handles 4 Standard or 8 
Half-Depth frames, No 6 handles 2 standard or 
thalf-depth frames No. 12 handles 3 Jumbo 
or 6 Shallow frames No. 18 handles 4 Jumbo 


or 8 Shallow frames 





PATENTED 


DOES THE JOB QUICKLY AND DOES IT RIGHT 


Hand Power 
Size Pockets Weight Drive Drive 
No. 6—2-Frame 95g"x16" 35 lbs $11.95 $16.45 
No. 12—3-Frame 12°x16" 50 Ibs. 15.25 19.65 
No. 14—4-Frame 954"x16" 50 Ibs 14.25 18.60 
No. 18--4-Frame 12°x16" 10 Ibs 21.00 24.50 
. 
Reversible 
This two-frame_ reversible 
extractor is known as the “old 


reliable’ and is recognized by 
beekeepers a one of the best 
made. Entire pockets are simply 
wung to opposite ide to re- 
verse combs. The pockets have 
panels pressed into the heavy 





galvanized wire mesh to give 
comb support. No. 15 
eighs 90 Ib ha 9 56”x16” 
No. 17 weighs 110 Ibs. 

12°x16” pockets. 
Hand Power 
: Drive Drive 
N 5-2 frame $21.90 $25.40 





17-2 frame 25.00 28.40 


STANDARD PRODUCTS 


A sign of good equipment at reasonable prices. 


24-Frame Radials __ ta ai may $80.00 
Bee Smokers (with leather bellows) 3'/2x7 .95 
Bee Smokers (with leather bellows) 4x7.__. 1.10 
Plain Uncapping Knives 8" size __________. 1.15 


Plain Uncapping Knives 10!" size . __ __ 1.30 
Steam Heated Knives (2 stem with tubing) 4.45 


2-Gal. Steam Boiler for Knives ___ _- 2.50 
Bee Escapes (2-way style) llc each, 12 for 1.15 
Hive Tools (with nail hole) 8" size ______- 50 
Hive Tools (with nail hole) 10" size _____. 55 
Spur Wire Imbedders Bre eas Boiss ta 2s .20 


ASK YOUR DEALER-—If he cannot supply you 


write for catalog or prompt shipment. 


THE STANDARD CHURN CO. 


WAPAKONETA, OHIO 


Makers of good products for more than 60 years. 














4 » 
CONTAINERS 


Large Stock of All Items 


HAZEL ATLAS GLASS PACKAGES 


Glass Pails—20-oz., 2'4-lb., 5-lb. 

Square Pantry Jars—20-oz. and 44-oz. 
Modernistic Jars—8-oz., 16-oz. and 32-oz. 
Bee Hive Jars—8-oz., 16-oz. and 32-oz. 
Honey Servers. 


CONTINENTAL TIN PACKAGES 


5-Gal. Square Cans, bulk or cased 
5 and 10 Pound Pails 
2 '4-lb. Cans. 


COMB HONEY PACKAGES 


Window Cartons 
Cellophane Wrappers 
Shipping Cases 


NO DELAY 


When you order from 
THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


é COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA é 











Lotz Quality 


SECTIONS 


The Best Money Can Buy 
WHY? 


sail Because through 43 years of suc- 
cessful experience they have been per- 
fected in every possible way. 





ore Because they are made of the 
finest quality material available. 


ree. Because, regardless of their quality 
they are reasonably priced. 


SEND US YOUR ORDER NOW 


A complete line of other bee supplies 
will be found in our 1941 catalog. Write 
for your free copy. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
E BOYD, WISCONSIN | 
iG) GrerevecsessecsennnvensassssssssnecsnnsssssssssssssssssSSSsa55500 a 
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Now Featuring 


QUALITY QUEENS 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


Appreciate your business and are anxious to serve you further—almost anything 
you need in the bee line 


Italian and Caucasian Bees and Queens 


Cypress and Pine Bee Supplies 


We will be glad to quote you 





My lto 24 . : ; ; . 50c each 
Prices on 25to 99. ; ; : R . 45c each 
Queens 100 to 499. , . 40c each 


No extra charges for Air Mail or Clipping 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


MAYHEW, MISSISSIPPI 














QUEEN § . Garon’s Progeny-Test Three-Banded Italians. 
; QUEENS e Garon’s Daughters of Stock Bred for Resistance to A.F.B. 


Every effort is made by us to improve our stock and Up-to-the-minute Service is continuously striven for. 
mw We feel that the present time is opportune to increase production and to be ready for probable heavier 
demands for honey. 
Prices—1 to 15 at 40c each. No extra charges for 
16 and upward 35c¢ each. clipping your queens 


: GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 


e on the finest bee supplies and foundation made. 

Low Prices for 194] Send for our price list. Ship us your old combs 
and cappings for rendering into wax. Let us 

work your wax into comb foundation. This means quite a savings to you. Weare 


always buying beeswax, also extracted or comb honey. Write us... 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 229 Walnut St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 





eee | 
Free coupon good for one queen with 
an order for one or more queens. Cut 
out along the black line, and send in 


with an order to . 


30c ea. 4 for $1.00 GULF COAST BEE CO. 


SCHRIEVER, LOUISIANA 
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1924 to 1941 
And Good Today 


“I send you combs drawn from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation 
in 1924 and 1925 that are as good today as the day they were drawn 
out by the bees. In my opinion Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation 
is the cheapest foundation to use. When I cull combs, I find very 
few built on Dadant’s Crimp-wired foundation that ever have to be 
discarded because of defects of any sort, and whatever damage I find 
is usually caused by accident and not a fault of the foundation. The 
crimped steel wires hold the comb firmly while it is drawn out and 
forever afterwards. I save money when I use it- If | were to start again, tomorrow, I would use Dadant’s Crimp-wired 
Foundation exclusively. I have many thousand combs in constant use.” 


GORDON BELL, Minnesota. 


a PPB a le 





For Everlasting Combs....... Use 
Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation .... 


The cheapest way to get good combs that will last a lifetime, is to have them drawn from 
Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation above the brood nest in a good honeyflow. The slightly 
higher cost per comb will be paid for many times each year in extra production. Combs 
that sag, stretch and buckle are expensive no matter how little you pay for the foundation. 
They go into the melting pot quickly. This means a double loss, loss in replacing the 
foundation, and loss of time and honey for the bees. 


Save from the start. Use Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation. 
* 
DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Makers of Famous Foundations ....... Crimped-wired — Plain — Surplus 
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° EDITORIAL e 


LABELING HONEY PACKAGES 


Most of our readers are no doubt familiar with 
the general requirements of the Food and Drug 
Act of 1938 (in effect a year later) under which 
the Food and Drug Administration of the UV. S. 
Department of Agriculture is gradually insisting 
that the regulations of this act be followed, issu- 
ing explanatory rulings, and finally enforcing the 
act by fines and confiscation if necessary. 

Most familiar are such parts of the act as were 
a part of the earlier act against the inclusion of 
deleterious and poisonous materials; filthy, de- 
composed, or putrid material unfit for foods, etc. 

Packaging of foods or drugs under insanitary 
conditions is now an important part of the act. 

The labeling of the product also must not be 
false or misleading. According to the act the 
term “labeling” means all labels and other 
written, printed, or graphic matter (1) upon any 
article or any of its containers or wrappers, or 
(2) accompanying such article. 

We have already explained to our readers that 
it is necessary to include on the label, the actual 
amount of the contents thereof, and that the name 
and address of the packer, producer, or distribu- 
tor must be included on the label. 

As we are printers of labels for beekeepers, the 
question arose as to the actual address and words 
necessary if the honey were packed by the pro- 
ducer, or if it were sold in bulk and packed by a 
distributor or packer. We accordingly got official 
opinion on this subject and reproduce below 
quotation from P. B. Dunbar, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Foods and Drugs. 


“This information, which is required by 
Section 403 (e) (1) of the Act may, as 
pointed out in the regulations under that 
section, be expressed in any manner which 
clearly sets forth the facts. Labeling includes 
all written, printed, or graphic matter ac- 
companying an article at any time while such 
article is in interstate commerce or held for 
sale after shipment or delivery in interstate 
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commerce. In this instance, if the bee- 
keeper's name and address appear on the 
label, without any qualification, it is assumed 
that he gathered and packed the honey. If, 
however, he sells the honey in bulk and it is 
subsequently packaged by another firm, the 
label for the finished product should then 
contain the designation ‘packed by 
followed by the name and address of the 
actual packer. In the case where the bee- 
keeper packs his own honey, we would not 
object to the use of the term ‘from the apiary 
of ’ followed by the name and place 
of business of the beekeeper.” 


A recent conviction of a western beekeeper on 
the grounds of “‘misbranding” has brought up the 
whole question of what may be included on the 
honey label or in booklets or advertising matter 
accompanying such interstate shipments of honey. 
In the present instance the producer innocently 
and with what he thought was due proof included 
statements on the health value of honey, its use in 
certain ailments, etc. 

The Food and Drug Administration has turned 
thumbs down on any such claim as “health food” 
and similar statements regarding honey as well as 
any other food. We have long claimed the value 
of honey in treatment of diabetics, its efficiency 
for hay fever, and similar ailments. Apparently 
the Administration will recognize few, if any, of 
such claims unless they can be backed by positive 
and satisfactory proof. 

Bear in mind that while such statements may 
have been quoted in good faith from apparently 
unimpeachable authority, the burden of proof 
still rests on the beekeeper or packer, and not on 
the author of the statement, and the fine or 
confiscation will be similarly on the party whose 
name appears on the label. 

We have no doubt that, as the rulings of the 
Food and Drug Administration progress, there 
will be a definite line of demarcation as to what 
may or may not be included. Nor have we any 
doubt that the department has no desire to work 
undue hardship on anyone. But they are there to 
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enforce definitely a law enacted by Congress which 
was designed to search every kind of a claim made 
for every kind of food or drug product and allow 
only such claims as are definitely proved to be 
facts. 

After all, may this not be a “blessing in dis- 
guise’? How many foods have been foisted on 
the public, which claim every conceivable health 
value and disease cure-all. We remember even 
one or two brands of honey which had claims be- 
yond all reason. Ours is a product which can 
stand on its own merits without fear of losing 
favor when the actual facts are stated. 


Probably some of us may be galled because the 
Food and Drug Administration is to be the sole 
judge as to what we may and may not include in 
our labels and accompanying literature. Some 
claims may be refused that may look to us to be 
supported by-sufficient proof and evidence to war- 
rant their acceptance. But, after all, we have 
some high grade officials in this department who 
have shown their entire willingness to listen and 
then decide fairly and squarely on the merits of 
the case. Far better to trust them rather than 
to have the “hit or miss’ claims that have been 
influencing our buying in every line of food and 
drugs as previously labeled. 

Naturally, we as beekeepers have every right to 
remonstrate when apparently just claims are de- 
nied. We should feel it our duty to insist with the 
Food and Drug Administration that their rulings 
take into consideration the basic investigations 
and proof behind such statements as we may de- 
sire to quote. 

No doubt some labels and folders and ad- 
vertising matter will have to be revised to align 
themselves with the regulations of the Food and 
Drug Act. In the long run, will we not be better 
off. 

And in the long run, as a consequence, we may 
eventually have definite scientific proof of some of 
our claims of the value of honey as a food which 
will stand the scrutiny of any department estab- 
lished to safeguard the rights, the health, and the 
pocketbook of the mass of consumers who are 
our customers. 


* 


PERCENTAGE OF HONEY IN 
HONEY BREAD 


ELsEWHERE in this issue will be found a 
notice by the U. S. Food and Drug administration 
of a hearing at Washington, D. C. on July 7 to 
determine the percentage of honey that is nec- 
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essary to be used in bread so that it may be called 
‘honey bread.” 

Without doubt there is need of definite infor- 
mation as to the minimum amount of honey that 
may be used in bread so that it may justly be called 
“honey bread.” Whether the amount is 16 per 
cent or | per cent should be determined by those 
who have had long experience in using honey for 
making breads. It is undoubtedly to the advan- 
tage of the honey industry to have such a mini- 
mum established. This would prevent an un- 
scrupulous baker from labeling his bread ‘‘honey 
bread” when using only an insignificant amount of 
honey in it. On the other hand it goes without 
saying that a volume of as much as 16 per cent by 
weight would be entirely too much honey to make 
a good “honey bread.”’ 

The industry certainly does not want to lose 
any of its sales of honey for bread nor the adver- 
tising value of the name “honey bread.” This 
matter has been brought to the attention of both 
the American Honey Institute and the American 
Honey Producers’ League, also the American 
Bakers’ Association and others who are _ inter- 
ested. We hope that the Food and Drug Admini- 
stration will be reasonable and will set a fair 
minimum limit so that “honey bread” may still be 
obtained from every grocer. 


STATE BARRIERS—WHAT NEXT ? 


AN law has recently been passed by the New 
Mexico legislature, requiring that all out-of-state 
honey must be certified and a permit secured be- 
fore sales may be made. According to the law, it 
becomes necessary for anyone handling or selling 
out-of-state honey to secure a permit at a certi- 
fication fee of $5.00. This applies to every store, 
roadside stand, salesman, and whatnot. 

We shall not try to go into the validity of such 
an act. Most certainly a test case should be made. 

However, we can comment on the absurdity of 
such legislation. New Mexico produces more 
honey than she consumes. Therefore, her bee- 
keepers are dependent on consumers in other 
states for their market. Following the New 
Mexico action to its conclusion, we can see some 
of the more populous states passing similar legis- 
lation for their beekeepers. Suppose, for instance, 
the markets of Chicago, were open only to Illinois 
honey producers, and New York City markets to 
the producers in New York. Other states would 
follow suit. There would immediately be a glut 
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in the New Mexico honey market, in all the 
markets. Next step would be counter irritants in 
the form of reprisal fees and permits for selling 
manufactured products, foodstuffs. 

What a merry war of inter-state tariffs, pro- 
hibition, regulations we might have. Taritf walls 
between countries have had no little influence on 
the present world condition. Taritts between 
states—and the New Mexico law amounts to that 
—are in the direction of breaking down that free 
interflow of association and commerce that makes 
this country the democracy it is. 

No doubt it is such laws which have precipitated 
this country into over-indulgence in centralization 
of power in the National Government at Wash- 
ington. 


IMPROVING BEE PASTURE 


AccorbinG to the U. S. Census, there are 
counties in Georgia that produce less than one 
pound of honey per square mile. This is due to 
the lack of suitable bee pasture. ‘Thirty years 
ago the same thing was true of portions of North 
Dakota where now heavy crops of honey are 
harvested from sweet clover. 

Agriculture is changing very rapidly in the 
South; and in localities where a good honey plant 
is included in the farm rotation, beekeeping may 
be expected to develop accordingly. Unfortunately 
such legumes as are commonly used on acid soils, 
the lespedezas and kudzu, are not important as a 
source of honey. Over most of the South the 
principal honey crops come from wild plants, and 
the yields are best where there is much waste 
land. Recently the writer heard complaints from 
southern honey producers that the cultivation of 
formerly unused areas was destroying the pasture 
on which they had depended. 

Honey production appears just now to be at 
a crucial stage in many localities. With the 
adoption of farm crops which are the source of 
good bee pasture, the beekeeper will prosper. If 
on the other hand the farm practice does not in- 
clude such crops he will find his position increas- 
ingly unpleasant. 

Economists generally seem to be of the opinion 
that a severe depression is likely to follow the 
present World War. That may bring ever 
greater agricultural readjustments than followed 
the last war. The beekeeper who is located 
where there is a diversified agriculture with more 
than one source of surplus is in a more secure 
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position than the fellow who stakes everything 
on one plant. 

In the meantime the beekeeper will do well to 
do what he can to interest his neighbors in the 
cultivation of plants which provide good pasture 
for the bees. That beemen generally are alive to 
this situation is evidenced by the interest shown in 
the new plants in the American Bee Journal honey 
plant garden. 

. 


TREND OF THE MACHINE 


WE hear much argument to the effect that 
modern machinery is working to the disadvantage 
of the farmer, that larger production brings 
lower prices and works generally to increase his 
problems. 

This is in line with the complaint of Henry 
Alley who argued that the invention of the ex- 
tractor would bring disaster to the beekeeper and 
ruin his market. Alley’s prophecy has come true 
to the extent that the machine has brought lower 
prices for the product. It has, however, made 
possible the care of more bees and a greatly in- 
creased production. 

There remains a serious question as to whether 
the beekeeper might not be better off to produce 
only comb honey which remains a luxury product 
with little competition. Extracted honey sells in 
competition with every other sweet and the low 
price of extracted honey depressed the price of 
comb honey. If only comb honey were available, 
it is probable that it might still sell, as it did for 
years, at approximately the same price per pound 
as butter. 


+ 


WEEDS AS BEE PLANTS 


Si IME of the worst weed pests are good honey 
plants and if they are to be allowed to grow it is 
fortunate that some benefit is received. Canada 
thistle and sow thistle have nearly destroyed the 
value of much good land in some localities, yet 
both yield nectar abundantly. Of late there is 
much complaint of the spread of leafy spurge into 
new localities. It is a dificult weed to control and 
probably its only redeeming feature is its at- 
traction for the bees. Climbing milkweed is a 
pest in many midwest corn fields, but it does yield 
good crops of honey where the plant is plentiful. 
The old saying, “It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good,” applies in the case of weeds which 
yield honey. 
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Only Lewis Hives Are__ 
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ROTPROOFED 


All 10-frame Beeware bodies now 
ready for shipment have been rot- 
proofed—a new Lewis improvement 
that controls decay of all exposed 
wood parts and repels termites. This 
exclusive Lewis advantage is apiary 
tested and equivalent to two coats of 
paint as a wood preservative. One 
coat of oily paint is recommended to 
prevent checking of wood grain but 
this rotproof treatment permeates the 
wood and makes hives last years longer. 


As fast as possible in 1941 all Bee- 
ware bottoms, wood covers, metal cover 
rims and super shells will be supplied 


rotproofed at no additional charge. 
New facilities make this possible. 


Every dovetail in every Beeware 
body, super or cover is ready bored for 
nailing as are all slotted bottom bars in 
Lewis frames. No charge is made for 
these exclusive Lewis features either. 
In addition you get the new metal 
frame rest which cannot bend out of 
shape even after years of use. Some 
Lewis frames are lower in price than 
in 1940 as improvements made possible 
by new manufacturing facilities partly 
offset advances in lumber costs over last 
og Ask for our 1941 Beeware cata- 
og. 


Aeroplane view of enlarged Lewis plant at Watertown. 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE 
MODIFIED DADANT HIVE 





By MELFORD OLSON 


N view of the low price of honey 

and the increasing cost of all ma- 
terials and labor, the beekeeper will 
have to operate more efficiently than 
ever. If honey prices cannot be 
raised, we will have to improve our 
methods and cut costs. The kind of 
hive and equipment a beekeeper uses 
figures to a large extent in deter- 
mining the cost of his operations and 
the size of his honey crops. Good 
equipment also affects the quality of 
the honey. 

Twenty years of beekeeping have 
taught me that year in and year out 
the Modified Dadant hive is a more 
efficient hive, without a doubt, than 
the standard ten-frame. I have pro- 
duced hundreds of tons of honey in 
both types of hives and find the 
Modified Dadant superior in every 
respect. 

Most advocates of standard like to 
use two full-depth bodies for a brood 
chamber. Some like to use a single 
body with a shallow food chamber; 
but shallow combs are poor brood 
combs, and a single hive body is 
generally considered too small. Many 
others prefer the ten-frame Jumbo 
hive for a brood chamber. The fact 
that there are so many variations to 
the ten-frame hive indicates that 
there is a lot of dissatisfaction with 
this type of hive. But most bee- 
keepers prefer two ten-frame bodies 
for a brood chamber, so we will 
use it to make comparisons with 
the Dadant hive. 

The double brood chamber is an out- 
growth of the single story hive. We 
decided long ago that one body was 
too small so we just added another on 
top and kidded ourselves that it was 
all right. It’s like hooking a trailer 
behind an old truck rather than trade 
it in for a better truck. 

This two-piece brood chamber has 
many undesirable features. There is 
a gap two or three inches wide right 
through the center of the brood nest 
where the two bodies come together. 
The bees have a hard time keeping 
this crack between the two bodies 
sealed up and cold winds can pene- 
trate to the very center of the brood 
nest. This space which is taken up 
by top bars, bottom bars and bee 
spaces is equal to about three brood 
combs and in the North where brood 
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Left, standard ten-frame and, right, Modified Dadant hives, showing 
super. The Modified hive has a greater capacity for brood rearing. 


rearing is retarded by cold weather 
this space is too valuable to be 
wasted. I consider this one of the 
greatest objections to the double 
brood chamber hive. 

The two-story hive is also too large 
for any colony any time. The best 
queen cannot possibly fill these 
combs; she may spread brood out in 
thirteen or fourteen combs but never 
fill them. There is also more than 
enough room for feed, as I have 
noticed that most beekeepers rob the 
top body in the fall for extracting. 
The combs often pulled out like this 
contain pollen and should not have 
been removed from the_ brood 
chamber. When well filled, these 
hives hold twice the amount of honey 
required by the colony from the end 
of the honeyflow in the fall to the be- 
ginning of the next. I believe in 
saving plenty of honey for feed, but 


few of us can afford to keep twice 


as much as necessary. When too much 
honey is saved, it crystallizes and gets 
into the extracting plant the follow- 
ing year where it is a nuisance. A 
large hive does not necessarily guar- 
antee that the bees will always have 
plenty of honey in it; we often find 
that feeding in the spring is nec- 
essary. 

Have you ever heard men say they 
like the life of a beekeeper except 
when it comes to moving bees? The 


each with shallow 


two-story brood chamber makes mov- 
ing a very unpleasant job. They re- 
quire stapling together, are clumsy to 
handle, hard to load on the truck, and 
after being trucked over rough roads 
they get shaken apart and make un- 
loading the bees about the most un- 
pleasant work the beekeeper ever has 
to face. 

Working these hives is slow and 
inefficient; queens are hard to find, 
and brood, pollen, and honey are 
scattered over twenty combs in two 
bodies. I see little reason for the 
existence of these oversize, inefficient, 
two-story brood chambers. 

Perhaps the favorite argument for 
standards is the interchangeability 
of combs. But there are good argu- 
ments against them also. In the first 
place most beekeepers lose this 
feature by mixing in shallow supers 
and food chambers and Jumbo hive 
bodies. Only those who stick strictly 
to the full-depth bodies benefit to 
the full extent by interchangeable 
combs. But they retain this feature 
at considerable expense. Extracting 
combs which have been traded back 
and forth in the brood chamber be- 
come dark from brood rearing, heavy 
to handle, and they are not desirable 
when cappings are cut into capping 
melters, as will be discussed later. 
We have all been annoyed by combs 
of pollen in the extracting plant. 
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Apiary of Modified Dadant hives with regular (shallow) 


These combs of pollen have been 
traded out of the brood chamber, 
where they are so valuable in brood 
rearing, and into the extracting plant 
where they are so undesirable. They 
often break down in the extractors 
and good brood combs as well as 
valuable pollen must be destroyed. 
Personally, I regard interchangeable 
combs as a detriment rather than an 
asset to any system of beekeeping. 
Many beekeepers like a two-story 
standard brood chamber and from 


there up they use the Modified 
Dadant depth (6% inches deep) 


supers, This compromise between the 
two types of equipment is becoming 
very popular but I regard it as a mis- 
take as it leaves you without the ad- 
vantages of the Modified Dadant 
brood chamber. And I regard this 
large single story brood chamber the 
best feature of the Modified Dadant 
hive. I leave my standards in a yard 
by themselves where they do not get 
mixed up with the rest of the equip- 
ment. A few years ago I decided 
never to buy another piece of stand- 
ard equipment, but made all replace- 
ments and increase in Modified 
Dadant. At that time I had nearly 
200 colonies in standards and now 
they constitute less than 2% per cent 
of my equipment. By never re- 
placing and occasionally selling stand- 
ard equipment I will soon have Modi- 
fied Dadant’s 100 per cent. 

As for supers, I don’t believe there 
is one beekeeper in ten who would 
prefer to work with full-depth stand- 
ards to the Modified Dadant super. In 
taking off honey with carbolic acid, 
the bees leave the shallower super 
surprisingly fast. It seems that they 
get out in half the time required by 
the full depths. 

The supers are also lighter and can 
be handled with more speed and less 
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supers. 


effort. The whole process of taking 
off honey is speeded up considerably 
and consequently there is less danger 
of tainting the honey with carbolic 
acid odors. 

With Modified Dadant brood combs 
and shallow supers, the extracting 
combs stay white and free from brood 
and cocoon. This more than out- 
weighs the advantages gained with 
interchangeable combs. Cutting cap- 
pings into capping melters is by far 
the best way to handle the capping 
problem; but when dark combs are 
used in the supers, a large amount 
of cocoon gums up the heating units 
of the melter and cuts down its effi- 
ciency. With too much slumgum in 
the melter it is impossible to melt 
the cappings without darkening and 
flavoring the honey. 

When it comes to slicing cappings I 
leave it to you: which do you prefer, 
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deep dark combs or shallow white 
ones? 

The Modified Dadant brood chamber 
is about 40 per cent larger than a 
standard ten frame hive. This means 
that it is equal to about fourteen 
standard combs. The combs are 11% 
inches deep and spaced 1% inches 
apart from center to center. Stand- 
ards are spaced 1% inches apart. In 
such a large compact brood chamber 
there is plenty of room for the most 
ambitious queen; she has to be very 
unusual to keep this hive well filled 
with brood, and in case she gets 
crowded she can go into the supers. 
Queen excluders are never used. If 
the bees get honey bound before 
supers are put on, the queen will be 
more likely to go into the supers; but, 
with proper management, the queen 
will seldom leave the brood chamber. 

While these hives are sometimes 
heavy, often weighing 120 pounds in 
the fall after supers are off, they are 
better to handle than a two-story hive 
of the same weight. 

Bees normally like to keep the 
brood nest in the shape of a ball; 
around this they keep a rim of 
pollen and honey. With a single 
story brood nest the bees are able to 
do this. When the bees are left to 
keep house in an orderly manner like 
this it is best all around. I fail to see 
any reason why any beekeeper should 
want to break up the brood nest into 
two parts making it harder for the 
bees and certainly harder for himself. 
Eleven deep combs in one body can 
be inspected in half the time required 
for eighteen or twenty combs in two 
bodies; and when the job is done the 
beekeeper has a better idea of the 
condition of the colony. Like most 
other beekeepers I have pet ideas of 
my own. I like to make little changes 
here and there with equipment and 
machinery. But I am so well pleased 
with the Modified Dadant brood 
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Apiary of standard ten-frames hives, on which full-depth bodies are used as supers. 
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chamber that I would suggest no 
changes whatever. 


Do bees swarm more in one type of 
hive than another? This is a contro- 
versial question and will never be 
settled. There are too many factors 
which affect swarming, such as age 
and quality of the queens, instincts 
of bees, and weather conditions. But 
such things as good brood combs, 
ventilation, and plenty of room are 
factors in swarming and they can be 
provided just as well with Modified 
Dadant hives as any other. Spread- 
ing brood is a favorite method of dis- 
couraging swarming. To spread brood, 
we pull out combs of honey or brood 
from the brood chamber and replace 
them with empty combs or sheets of 
foundation. The combs removed from 
the brood nest can be used to 
strengthen weak colonies or stacked 
over other colonies to be filled with 
honey. This honey is used in the fall 
or spring to feed back to light colo- 
nies. We never extract these deep 
combs, they ar2 too valuable in feed- 
ing. The fact that Modified Dadant 
hives can be worked with more effi- 
ciency would give the beekeeper more 
time to carry out his swarm pre- 
vention methods. 


This article would not be complete 
without admitting the one weakness 
of the Dadant hive. The bees too 
often do not store enough honey in 
the brood chamber for winter and 
spring feed. Probably more bees die 
of starvation than all other causes 
put together, so we admit that our 
problem is an important one. This 
problem is solved better by proper 
management than with a larger hive. 
Some beekeepers leave a super on 
light colonies during the winter. This, 
however, robs us of the good points 
of the Modified Dadant brood 
chamber and gives us back the two- 
story hive with all its disadvantages. 
Since there is plenty of room in the 
brood chamber we like to get the feed 
there where it belongs. By using 
extra hive bodies we have the bees 
store a generous supply of honey in 
deep combs for feeding back to the 
bees in the fall and spring. These 
deep combs when well filled hold 
nearly eight pounds of honey. Feed- 
ing is easily accomplished by re- 
placing light or empty combs with 
these full ones. When feeding in the 
fall guess work is eliminated entire- 
ly. Every colony is weighed by two 
men with a spring scale and a pair 
of tongs (similar to ice tongs). 
Some years less than five per cent of 
the colonies require feeding, but oc- 
casionally feeding gets to be a big job. 


There are a few things we can do 
during the season to get the bees to 
store more honey in the brood 
chamber. Bees instinctively will keep 
honey away from large entrances, 
they will even eat away the corners 
of combs in cool weather and keep 
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brood away from the entrances. 
We have, therefore, cut down en- 
trances permanently and given added 
ventilation by staggering supers. 
This has the effect of drawing the 
brood closer to the entrance and 
leaves room for a larger rim of honey 
over the brood. We also refrain 
from using foundation in the brood 
chamber late in the season. Top 
supering rather than putting the 
empties under the half full supers 
helps keep the bees from moving too 
much honey out of the brood chamber. 
We never cut down on supers in the 
fall to force honey into the brood 
chamber as it is impossible to predict 
just when the flow will shut off. By ob- 
serving the above rules we find that 
feeding is not much of a problem. But 
when we do feed we give the colony 


enough to hold them until the next 
flow comes on. 

Here in the North, bees are con- 
fined to the brood chamber for nine 
months of the year. Supers are all 
off by September fifteenth and the 
first ones are not put on until some- 
time in June. The bees suffer more 
or less from cold during this long 
period regardless of the methods used 
in wintering. With probably the ex- 
ception of swarming, winter losses 
are the greatest concern of the north- 
ern beekeeper. Next in line in im- 
portance would probably be the 
spring building-up period. It would 
seem reasonable that the bees are 
better off in a large compact hive 
with plenty of feed close by during 
these nine months. 


Red Lake Falls, Minnesota. 
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HEARINGS SCHEDULED 


The Federal Security Agency has 
announced public hearings under 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act on proposed definitions and stand- 
ards of identity for 

(A) Bread, and Rolls or Buns 

(B) Enriched Bread, and Enriched 

Rolls or Buns 
(C) Milk Bread, and Milk Rolls or 


Buns 

(D) Cream Bread, and Cream 
Rolls or Buns 

(E) Butter Bread, and _ Butter 


Rolls or Buns 
(F) Egg Bread, and Egg Rolls or 
Buns 
(G) Honey Bread, and Honey Rolls 
or Buns 
(H) Butter and Egg Bread, and 
Butter and Egg Rolls or Buns 
(1) Milk and Honey Bread, and 
Milk and Honey Rolls or Buns 
(J) Raisin Bread, and Raisin 
Rolls or Buns 
(K) Whole Wheat Bread, and 
Whole Wheat Rolls or Buns. 
(L) Breads, and Rolls or Buns, 
made of Mixtures of Flour, 
Whole Wheat Flour, Cracked 
Wheat, Crushed Wheat 
The hearings will begin at 10:00 
A. M., on July 7, 1941, in rooms A, 
B, and C, Departmental Auditorium, 
Constitution Ave., between 12th and 
14th Strs., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
All interested persons are invited 
to attend. The hearings will be con- 
ducted in accordance with the rules 
of practice for hearings under the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. Relevant evidence may be pre- 
sented in person, by representative, 
or by affidavit. Affidavits will be re- 
ceived up to the day of hearing. They 
should be addressed to Alanson W. 
Wilcox, in care of Hearing Clerk, 
Room 2240, South Building, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 


D. C., who is designated as presiding 
officer to conduct the hearings. Lack 
of opportunity for cross-examination 
will be considered in the case of 
affidavits. 

The full text of the announcement 
and the proposed definitions and 
standards, which are subject to adop- 
tion, rejection, or modification as the 
evidence of record at the hearing may 
require, appears in the Federal 
Register of June 7, 1941, copies of 
which may be. obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at 10 cents for single 
copies. 

[From the Federal Register, Satur- 
day, June 7, 1941, we quote as 
follows: 

**$17.560 Honey bread, and honey 
rolls or honey buns—lIdentity; label 
statement of optional ingredients. (a) 
Each of the foods, honey bread, and 
honey rolls or honey buns, conforms 
to the definition and standard of 
identity, and is subject to the re- 
quirements for label statement of 
optional ingredients, prescribed for 
bread, and rolls or buns, by § 17.500 
(a), (b) and (d), except that: 

(1) honey is used in such quan- 
tity that the weight of solids therein 
is not less than 16 parts for each 100 
parts by weight of flour used; and 

(2) no ingredient permitted by 
§ 17.500 (a) (5) except honey is 
used. 

The term “flour” as used in this 
section includes bromated flour and 
phosphated flour. 

(b) “Honey Bread” is baked in 
units each of which at all times after 
cooling weighs one-half pound or 
more. “Honey Rolls” or “Honey 
Buns’ are baked in units each of 
which weighs less than one-half 
pound at all times after cooling.’’] 
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THE BEES CONVERTED MY WIFE 


By H. R. EKINS 


HE biggest hurdle I had to clear 

in realizing my desire to become 
a beekeeper was my wife. She took 
a firm position against bees and said 
she wanted no part of them; would 
have nothing to do with them. She 
is a red head and I learned long ago 
that no amount of arguing would do 
any good. 

I needed bees on our place in the 
country, at Woodbury, Connecticut. 
For one thing, I was planning an 
orchard on a commercial scale. We 
are located one mile from the near- 
est neighbor and in New England 
that is Open Spaces. Our own land 
abounded in natural bee pasturage 
and I planned to create more. But 
my wife’s attitude was a_ blow. 
Generally our interests parallel. We 
like to do things together. So the 
Red Head’s adamant stand against 
bees was not only a great disappoint- 
ment to me but it seemed to stand as 
a permanent barrier against an api- 
ary on Smidgen Hill—the name of 
our place. 

I began a long campaign. It 
started when I left a copy of the 
American Bee Journal prominently on 
top of a pile of magazines in the 
living room. So far as I know, I am 
the only one who read it, Then I 
left a copy of First Lessons in Bee- 
keeping around, just casually. Noth- 
ing happened. 

In response to an inquiry and in 


the course of a developing corre- 
spondence I received a couple of 
interested and sympathetic letters 


from a man named Carroll Swanson 
out in Hamilton, Illinois. The Red 
Head would not even bother to read 
them. 

She surely was dead set against 
bees. A growing library, which in- 
cluded The Honeybee, the American 
Honey Plants, ABC & XYZ and a 
generous shelf length of other works 
found no feminine interest in our 
household. 

Feeling guilty, almost as though I 
were bootlegging, I ordered some 
hives, supers, frames, foundation, a 
veil, smoker and hive tool from 
Dadant & Sons. Great packages 
arrived and I was about the most 
excited man in the world. But there 
wasn’t even friendly comment from 
my partner. 

The day finally came, well in ad- 
vance of spring, when I had hives 
and supers assembled. There was a 
flash of hope when the Red Head 
picked up a brush and began applying 
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This is the Red Head and the dog which got stung for his curiosity. 


shellac to floorboards. But 


soon died. 


hope 


“I’m doing this only because I like 
to paint,” the Red Head said, stick- 
ing out her little chin. 

She went on to applying coats of 
hive paint to hives and supers and 
she carefully washed with 
vinegar before painting but again, I 
was told in no uncertain terms, it 


covers 


was only because she liked to paint. 


There was another flicker of hope 
when the packages arrived from 
Mississippi. A day or two before | 
had been left without help to get my- 
self well stuckup in the preparation of 
simple syrup. The Red Head liked to 
cook, she said, but she was —— 

— if she was going to toil in the 
kitchen for a bunch of bees. 
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The day the bees arrived we were 
in the city. We had arranged for the 
bees to arrive at our apartment there 
so that immediately they could be 
rushed up country and hived with- 
out delay in accordance with the 
best practices, which I literally had 
dreamed in my sleep. 

Over my office telephone there 
came blazingly indignant and frantic 
notification that an expressman had 
piled up “‘cages” of bees in the bath 
tub. Tearing home, letting the office 
go hang, I arrived to find the Red 
Head grimly painting away at the 
wire netting with sugar and water, 
an angry hum rising to crescendo 
every time she let up for a minute. 
Promptly the brush was surrendered 
to me and the little lady stalked out, 
explaining grimly that she had gotten 
herself well stickied with simple 
syrup only for the sake of peace and 
quiet. 

That afternoon, however, our 
arrival in the country, bees, dog and 
all, found the Red Head again paint- 
ing screens with sugar water. She 
even ventured to witness the hiving 
—from a distance—and in the follow- 
ing days I was blessed with co- 
operation enough to have prepared 
for me, and by the Red Head too, 
sugar and water for the Brother 
Adam feeders. But I was given to 
understand that that kindness w:s to 
me, and not to the bees. 

It wasn’t very long before the bees 
and I got in really very bad. That 
was the day the Airedale, who had to 
learn sooner or later to keep his nose 
out of hive entrances, came tearing 
up the hill and over the lawn with a 
sting under his tail. The Red Head 
loves her dog and that day was a 
black one for me and the bees. 


“A bee to me is just something 
that buzzes around and gets in your 
car and in your hair and stings the 
dog and I don’t want anything to do 
with them,”’ she proclaimed for the 
1,000th time. 

After fruit bloom something hap- 
pened. 

I was up at the workshop putting 
foundation in frames and pretty soon 
the Red Head came up. Her fingers 
are deft and before long she was 
making me and my work look clumsy 
with frames of foundation she was 
turning out for my supers. She liked 
the fragrance of the foundation, she 
said. 

That was the nearest to any sort 
of concession there had been to the 
bees on our hilltop and I think I will 
remember always that sunny day of 


The beekeeper and his 


wife 


donned bee gloves, stuck a hive tool 
in my belt and lit up a _ smoker. 
The laughter seemed directed about 
evenly at the get up and the refusal 
of the smoker to stay lit. 

While I was examining brood frames 
and searching for queens I noticed 
that although the dog kept his dis- 
tance with what little dignity he is 
ever able to muster the Red Head 
kept edging nearer and nearer the 
apiary. As good, honest sweat dripped 
down my nose and trickled from 
elbow to wrist, the Great Opponent 
of the Bees—no veil, no gloves— 
gazed with intent mterest at the work 
done by the golden throng. 

As time went on I had help galore 
in putting on excluders, in supering, 
in inspecting the colonies and in all 
of the other pleasant tasks of the api- 
ary. So help me, I went into the 
living room one afternoon and there 
was the Red Head deep in ABC & 
XYZ of beekeeping. I was very 
carefully keeping my copies of the 
American Bee Journal to be bound 
and in view of all that had gone be- 
fore it was with mixed emotions that 
I discovered there had been clipped 
from them recipes for honey in cook- 


ing. The Red Head is a systematic 
person and keeps her recipes filed 
away and card indexed. The next 


thing I knew was that honey was be- 
ing promised to all of our friends. 


The Red Head, too, was checking 
up with beekeepers throughout the 
countryside to see what kind of 


honeyflow they had had. 





rroceed to examine a colony 


enjoying the jitters of the visitors as 
expertly she manipulated the hive. 
That first spring was the hardest 
but now, believe me, we are adding 
more colonies this year and there will 
be more next year and the year 
after. I have been convinced that 
if your wife is against bees, the thing 
to do is to establish a colony or two 


for her. 

I have done my best to find out 
what happened. 

“The bees themselves did it,” the 


Red Head always replies in response 
to a request for a testimony on her 
conversion. 

Why, that girl has read as much of 
bee lore as I have. I would never 
have to fear neglect of the apiary if 
I had to be absent, even for a long 
spell. I suspect that the profit motive 
has a part in my girl’s calculations. 
She doesn’t deny it. Why should she? 
But always when I tease her about 
the obstructionist tactics which she 
followed after the first letter I ever 
had sent to Hamilton, Illinois, 
answers: “‘The bees did it.” 

I guess that is as good an answer as 


she 


any. The bees gave me an interest 
I never had before and which I 
wouldn’t exchange for any other I 


ever heard of. I’m grateful that the 
honeybees sold themselves to the Red 
Head. Her reason why is the answer 
that must have been given often 
down through the ages. “The bees 
did it.” 
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heat work in preparing the supers. When autumn came I had the life PASSES AWAY 

re | It wasn’t long before the Red deviled out of me in a campaign to 

my- E Head’s grim approach to the bee issue make certain that adequate winter We learned recently of the death of 

Sap took on a great note of merriment. protection would be given to the bees. Irving E. Long, Marceline, Missouri, 

ed to I don’t armor myself any more but By that time the Red Head thought who died June 15. Mr. Long had been 

aes advisedly there was a day when I nothing of trotting her guests down a beekeeper for over forty years and 

1 the fitted a veil over my old straw hat, to the apiary, opening a colony and took a great interest in the industry. 
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THE NEW JERSEY 
BEEKEEPERS ASSOCIATION 


Its Aims and Accomplishments 


By ELMER G. CARR 


HEN the New Jersey Bee- 

keepers Association was formed 
in 1902, the principal objective was 
to work for the enactment of laws 
aimed to control contagious bee dis- 
eases. Both European and American 
foulbrood were causing great loss 
to New Jersey beekeepers at that 
time. It was not until 1911, however, 
that provision was made for apiary 
inspection. 

About 1921 beekeepers in this 
state became much alarmed because 
of heavy loss of bees from an un- 
known cause. Also at that time there 
was increased interest in the use of 
bees as pollinators, principally of 
apple and pear blossoms. Horticul- 
turists began making inquiry of the 
fruit experts at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station regarding their 
possible need of bees and the manner 
and number which should be used 


for best results. Since there had been 
done no work along this line at that 
station, no definite information could 
be given. 

About this time also, considerable 
loss had been experienced by bee- 
keepers who placed their bees in 
orchards. This loss, apparently, was 
from poisoning but no way had been 
devised to obviate the trouble. As 
the orchards contained trees which 
blossomed at different times, it was 
not practical for the orchardist to 
spray only those trees from which the 
petals had fallen, or mostly so. 

Through the efforts of the New 
Jersey Beekeepers Association, aug- 
mented by those of the Horticultural 
Society, provision was made for re- 
search in beekeepers’ problems as well 
as those of fruit growers so far as 
the use of bees as pollinators was 
concerned. 
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ne ; gatherings 
of the association withdraw for a little session of their own. 





is in evidence. Below—The women 


Everyone wants to see what’s inside! 


The loss through the ravages of 
European foulbrood was such that at- 
tention was directed towards the 
propagation of a strain of bees which 
would be able to resist this disease. 

One colony was found in the state 
apiary which would readily clean up 
every comb, infected with European 
foulbrood, which was given to it. The 
origin of this colony was not known. 
They were hybrids. This stock is be- 
ing used as a base and, in additon to 
disease resistance, breeding is be- 
ing done to improve other economic 
factors such as hardiness and honey 
production. Considerable progress 
has already been made in the latter. 

Loss of bees while in orchards has 
been reduced to a neglible amount 
through the co-operation of the 
orchardist and the beekeeper. They 
are not placed in the orchard until 
after the “pink bud” spray has been 
applied, and are taken out or closed 
in the hive before the “petal drop” 
spray is applied. The orchardist gives 
notice of the time he intends to apply 
these sprays. 

The wintering problem, as it ap- 
plies to this state, is receiving con- 
siderable study. No decided results 
available as yet. 

With two of its objectives gained, 
namely apiary inspection and re- 
search in beekeepers and _horti- 
culturists’ problems as they relate to 
pollination, the association now uses 
its best efforts to improve beekeeping 
in the state. 

Besides the annual convention 
which is held in connection with the 
New Jersey Agricultural Week, at 
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which one speaker on the program is 
of national repute, a series of summer 
field meetings is held at different 
parts of the state. These are much 
of the nature of extension work with 
a social aspect added. 

These meetings are held at differ- 
ent parts of the state so that anyone 
may attend at least one meeting by 
traveling but a short distance. This 
arrangement also enables one to see 
other apiaries and get useful in- 
formation and ideas therefrom. 

Inspector of Bee Culture, P. L. 
Holcombe reports on his disease 
control work and Associate Ento- 
mologist R. S, Filmer gives the prog- 
ress of his research work. 

Each one brings a picnic lunch and 
during the lunch hour’ written 
questions are used because some of 
the newer beekeepers hesitate to ask 
for information orally. 

After lunch the apiary is inspected 
and comments and criticisms are free- 





ly made. Any manipulation requested 
is shown. It is evident more in- 
formation can be given by demon- 
stration than by printed page. It is 
not infrequent that someone will re- 
mark that what had been learned was 
worth the whole year’s membership 
dues. Assembling and wiring frames 
and fixing foundation is featured as 
well as making a comb honey super 
ready for the bees. The information 
gained at these field meets has done 
much to help the less experienced in 
his work. 

Those of the ladies who are not 
directly interested in bee manipu- 
lations (of course the ladies are urged 
to come to these meetings) bring 
their knitting and swap honey recipes. 
It is strongly suspected they also 
share each others troubles regarding 
beeswax tracked from basement to 
attic! 


Pennington, N. J. 
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THE EFFECT OF COLOR 
OF HIVE COVERS UPON THE 
TEMPERATURE WITHIN 


THE HIVE 


BY A. V. MITCHENER™ 


The University of Manitoba, Winnipeg 


VERY beekeeper knows that on 

certain days in the summer when 
it is very hot, honeybees cluster at 
the entrances to the hives and by fan- 
ning the air with their wings set up 
air currents in an attempt to lower 
the temperature within the hives. 
An attempt was made during the 
summers of 1937, 1938 and 1939 in 
the Department of Entomology, The 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, to determine the effect of 
different colored hive covers upon 
the temperature within the hive 
bodies. 

The Centigrade thermometers used 
for taking the temperature readings 
were all compared at _ temper- 
atures approximating 19 degrees, 28 


*The writer wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance of Messrs. R. R. Lejeune, R. R. 
Forrester and A. J. Thorsteinson, student 
assistants in the years 1937, 1938 and 
1939 respectively, who took the routine 
temperature readings within the empty 
hive bodies. 


Jury, 1941 


degrees, 35.5 degrees and 42 degrees. 
At each of these readings all ther- 
mometers checked to within one- 
tenth of one degree of each other. 
Eighteen new insulated hive covers 
were obtained from F. J. Wellwood 
and Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. These were 
made of wood, covered on top with 
galvanized sheet metal and insulated 
with approximately three-quarters 
of an inch of British Columbia white 
pine shavings. Empty hive bodies, 
painted white, were placed upon 
bottom boards which in turn were 
placed upon ordinary wooden hive 
stands. Both bottom boards and hive 
stands were also painted white. The 
hives were lined up in a row in the 
sun, facing approximately south-east. 
The entrances were all alike. A 
small hole, slightly larger than the 
diameter of the thermometers used, 
was bored in the center of the north- 
west end of each hive body. The hive 
bodies were evenly spaced in the row 





and at each end of the row there was 
an extra guard hive body in which 
no readings were taken. The un- 
painted covers were placed on the 
hive bodies in the sun. Many series 
of temperatures were taken before 
six hive covers having relatively 
the same insulating capacity were 
selected for the experiment. This 
part of the work was done in 1937. 

The six selected unpainted covers 
were placed on hives and hive temper- 
atures were taken at fifteen minute 
intervals from 8:15 A. M. until 4:30 
P. M. on August 23, 1938. The 
average temperature, for each hive 
body covered by one of these tops, 
taken at fifteen minute intervals 
from 11:00 A. M. until 3:00 P. M. 
of that day was determined and the 
variation of each from the mean of 
all was taken into consideration in 
arriving at the respective temper- 
ature readings below. The hive 
covers were then given one coat of 
paint, the colors being indicated in 
the table below. 

The readings for August 24, 1938 
were under covers given one coat 
only. The covers had received two 
coats of paint when the readings were 
taken on August 27, 19388. In all in- 
stances the bulb of each thermometer 
was thrust into approximately the 
center of the empty hive body. None 
of these hive bodies contained either 
frames or honeybees. 

The remainder of the temperature 
readings were taken July 11th and 
12th, 1939. The latter being the hot- 
test day of the summer. There were 
two coats of paint on the covers in 
1939. First grade paint was used on 
all covers. 

Although we began to take temper- 
atures at around nine o’clock each 
morning the temperatures selected 
for the table below were those taken 
between 11:00 A. M. and 3.00 P. M. 
which included the hottest hours of 
the day. The temperature in each 
hive between those hours was record- 
ed at intervals of fifteen minutes 
and the average for all readings is 
stated in the tables below. All Centi- 
grade readings are shown in Fahren- 
heit degrees in the tables. 

On July 12, 1939 at 2:30 P. M. the 
shade temperatures was 97.5 degrees. 
A thermometer was laid on the top of 
each hive cover which had _ been 
heated by the blazing sun for several 
hours. The bulb of the thermometer 
was in contact with the middle of the 
top in each instance. The following 
temperatures were recorded: 


Flat White Paint 122.0 degrees 
Gloss White Paint 124.7 degrees 
Aluminum Paint 131.0 degrees 
Canary Yellow Paint 131.9 degrees 
Black Gloss Paint 141.8 degrees 
Unpainted Galvanized 140.0 degrees 


At approximately the same hour of 
the same day a thermometer was in- 
serted through a small hole in the 
end of the center hive body of a 
colony of honeybees, housed in three 
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hive bodies, so that the bulb of the 
thermometer was near the center of 
the inside of the hive. In about 
twenty minutes the temperature with- 
in the hive was recorded at 99.1 de- 
grees. This colony stood in the shade 
or nearly so and was topped with a 
cover painted white. When _ the 
temperature on the outside of the 
cover was taken it stood at 107.2 de- 
grees. At this time honeybees were 
clustered on the bottom board and 
were fanning. 








Conclusions. — Hive covers with 
galvanized metal tops should be 
painted with at least two coats of a 
good quality white paint to aid in re- 
ducing the temperature within the 
hives on hot days, Aluminum paint 
absorbs much more of the heat from 
the sun than white paint and should 
not be used with the idea of keeping 
the hives cool. Unpainted hive covers 
having galvanized tops absorb prac- 
tically as much heat as do those 
painted black. 

















Table 1.—Average temperature in degrees Fahrenheit within the hive body for readings 
taken at 15 minute intervals from 11:00 A. M. to 3:00 P. M. inclusive. 
Aug. 24,v Aug. 27 July 11, July 12 
Date 1938 1938 1939 1939 
Number of Readings ; 5. ee 16° 16x 17 
Shade Temperature 75.9 82.5 90.4 96.1 
Gloss White Paint ‘ re 91.2 94.7 102.8 107.0 
Flat White Paint - 90.4 94.6 103.7 108.1 
Aluminum Paint 95.4 99.6 105.7 109.4 
Canary Yellow Paint 94.0 99.0 106.9 110.9 
Gloss Black Paint a 98.4 102.8 110.1 113.9 
Unpainted Galvanized 99.0 103.5 108.4 113.8 
v One coat of paint on tops. 
o No reading taken at 12:45 P. M. 
x No reading taken at 12:00 noon. 
Table 2.—Hottest temperature reading within each hive during the day. 
Aug. 24,v Aug. 27 July 11, July 12 
Date 1938 1938 1939 1939 
Shade Temperature 79.5 86.7 92.3 98.7 
Gloss White Paint 93.5 97.3 104.9 108.5 
Flat White Paint 92.3 97.7 106.4 109.8 
Aluminum Paint 98.8 103.4 108.1 110.8 
Canary Yellow Paint 96.2 101.1 109.5 112.6 
Gloss Black Paint - 102.2 106.3 112.6 115.7 
Unpainted Galvanized 102.7 107.2 111.5 115.7 


v One coat of paint only on each hive top. 
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A DIPTEROUS PARASITE 
(MYOPA SP.) OF THE 


HONEYBEE 


By C. A. JAMIESON, 


Bee Division, C. E. F., Ottawa 


HILE collecting nectar from the 
honey sac of bees foraging sweet 
clover blossoms at Ottawa in July, 
1940, the writer discovered the 
presence of a larva within the ab- 
domen of a worker. The larva ex- 
hibited wriggling movements on re- 
moval but soon became motionless. 
It is white in color, measuring approxi- 
mately 3 mm. (% inch) in length, 
somewhat pear-shaped with its pos- 
terior end enlarged, the last segment 
of which forms two wide curved 
plates. With the exception of a slight- 
ly swollen abdomen no further ex- 
ternal evidence of parasitism was 
shown by the bee. Neither was there 
any evidence of internal injury as 
the alimentary canal appeared normal. 
The larval specimen was identified 
by Mr. C. T. Greene of the Division 
of Insect Identification, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
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United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., whose 
help is hereby acknowledged, as a 
Myopa species of the family Cono- 
pidae. 

With the kind assistance of Mr. W. 
J. Brown, Division of Entomology, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
no reference to members of this 
genus as being parasitic on honeybees 
was found. We quote from his letter 
as follows: “I have examined all the 
indices of the American Economic 
Entomology and of the Review of Ap- 
plied Entomology and have no refer- 
ences of Myopa as a parasite of any 
hymenopteran. It thus appears prob- 
able that your record of the genus 
as a parasite of the honeybee is new 
as far as North America is con- 
cerned.” 

A general description of the habits 
of the Conopidae family are reported 


(1928). The 
eggs are deposited in some cases di- 
rectly on the body of the host while 


in a paper by Seguy 


it is in flight. Upon hatching the 
young larva enters the body of the 
host by perforating the lateral ab- 
dominal membranes. When fully de- 
veloped the larval parasite occupies 
the whole of the abdominal cavity. 
The pupa rests enclosed in its case 
within the dead body of the insect 
during the winter. In the spring the 
young adult emerges from its pro- 
tective cases. 

According to Seguy, larvae of the 
genus Myopa parasitize the wasp 
species, Vespa vulgaris; solitary bees, 
Andrena ovina and carbonaria and 
members of the genera Colletes and 
Eucera; and members of Bombus, 
bumblebees. In this European record 
no mention is made of any members 
of the genus Myopa having been 
found as a parasite of Apis mellifica L. 

Reference 

Seguy, E. Etudes sur les mouches para- 
sites. I. Conopides, Oecestrides, et Calli- 
phorines de L’Europe occidentale. Encyc. 
ent., Paris, Ser. A. 9 1928, 240 pp., 6 pls., 
250 figs. 
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NECTAR FROM KOREAN 
LESPEDEZA 


My bees have stored surplus from 
Korean lespedeza (season of 1939) 
but it was so mixed with other honey 
I could tell very little about its 
characteristics. I had the opportunity 
to observe lespedeza growth under 
almost all conditions of weather and 
on many types of soil. 

Lespedeza started to bloom in hot, 
dry weather followed by a wet cool 
period, which, in turn, was followed 
by hot, dry weather lasting until the 


end of the blooming period. The dry 
spell was serious. The bees did not 
work lespedeza until cool, rainy 


weather started. When the weather 
warmed up, about the middle of the 
blooming period, the bees worked 
actively on a few patches for a short 
time, but the heat soon put a stop 
to it. 

The soil ranged from fertile valley 
to thin upland. The bees seemed to 
work best on a fairly fertile upland 
recently cleared of sapling or sprouts, 
or in fields that had not been culti- 
vated for many years. The lespedeza 
growth was medium to good. Fields 
making poor or very rank growth 
seemed to have little nectar, lespe- 
deza did not compare with sweet 
clover or many other nectar plants, 
but it surely attracted the bees under 
certain conditions. 

I conclude that, with plenty of rain, 
and cool nights and warm days, the 
Korean lespedeza will secrete some 
nectar of interest to the honeybee. 
Minerals, especially potash, apparent- 
ly are more important than other 
plant foods, W.. E. Bumgarner, 

Marshfield, Missouri. 
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Beekeepers should understand something of queen-rearing even if 

they do not all undertake it. As Frank C. Pellett says in his “‘Prac- 

asin tical Queen-Rearing”: “Marvelous results have come from careful 
breeding of live stock and poultry and even more striking results have 


attended the efforts of the painstaking plant breeders. Since bees 
are subject to the same laws of heredity, there is no reason why they 
cannot be likewise improved if the same care is given to the selection 
and mating of queens that is given to other animals.” Through a 
knowledge of queen-rearing, the beekeeper can begin to realize the 
possibility of as well as the necessity for stock improvement. 
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C. P. DADANT, 
American Bee Journal, 


June, 1933 


E are all agreed that the business 

of queen-rearing is a_ special 
business which must be conducted by 
men who do not expect to produce a 
great deal of honey. The large honey 
producer, with hundreds of colonies, 
cannot expect to make the rearing of 
queens a special business. However, 
as our colonies increase and as our 
queens get old and must be super- 
seded, we need young queens every 
year in large numbers and we must 
try to produce only the best. 

For this purpose it is necessary to 
rear good drones and to avoid the 
production of poor ones. If we select 
the colonies from which we desire to 
rear drones, we must avoid rearing 
drones in the others. For this pur- 
pose we must remove the drone combs 
from the latter colonies. But re- 
moving the drone combs is not the 
only requirement; we must also pre- 
vent the bees from building more 
drone combs in the same spots. To 
this end we must supply the bees with 
worker-comb foundation, if we do not 
have worker combs already built. It 
is a remarkable fact that the bees will 
almost invariably build drone combs 
in such parts of the hives as had 
drone combs before, and for the same 
reason. If the hive has plenty of 
worker combs, the bees are likely to 
judge that some drone comb is 
needed. So they build drone combs 
again and our purpose is foiled. 

But what colonies should we select 
to produce drones? Of course we 
want them from our best breeders. 
But we must remember that the 
drones are not the full sons of the 
queen who laid the eggs. A queen 
produces drones without mating; 
therefore her sons are not the sons 
of the same father as the workers 
that are their sisters. As Dr. Miller 
used to put it: “A worker bee depends 
for her character not only upon her 
mother, but also upon the drone with 
which her nrother mated. In other 
words, that worker is the daughter of 
her mother and also of her father, her 
father being the drone with which her 
mother mated. While this is true, it 
is not true that the drone is the son 
of his mother and the drone with 
which his mother mated. He is the 
son of his mother alone; or, if you 
insist that he must have a father, 
then he is the son of his grandfather 
or of the drone with which his grand- 
mother mated. He is of the same 
blood as his mother was, without any 
reference to her mating, since drones 
are produced from an unimpregnated 
egg; thus she is the product of the 
combined blood of his grandmother 
and of the drone with which she 
mated.”’ 
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We should therefore, as much as 
possible, know the ancestry of his 
mother, for from that ancestry comes 
his worth. If his grandmother is a 
100 pound queen, then he is a 100 
pound drone. 

We thus see that our apiary must 
be well considered when it comes to 
rearing the best queens and getting 
them mated to the best drones. Of 
course there are some drones in the 
vicinity over which we have no control. 
But we may control those to a certain 
extent by furnishing queen cells to 
our neighbors at the time when their 
bees swarm. We may also get them 
to replace their common stock with 
some of ours by helping them remove 
their old queens and furnishing them 
good queen cells to replace them. We 
help ourselves by helping others. 

Replacing unwanted drone combs 
with worker combs is all profit. Some 
people think that drones are useful 
to help keep the hive warm, but any- 
one who has seen bees kill off the 
drones during cold, backward weather 
in spring, knows that drones are not 
reared by the bees to keep the hive 
warm. 


+ 


HENRY ALLEY, 
American Bee Journal, 


May, 1879 


HE saying “that there are right 

and wrong ways to do anything” 
can as well be applied to queen-rear- 
ing as to anything else. Sometime last 
year, a correspondent in Gleanings 
gave his method for rearing queens. 
His plan comes under the wrong way 
of doing things. He stated that he 
sent his way of rearing for the benefit 
of beginners. If my memory serves 
me correctly he reared queens in this 
way: “‘Remove the queen from a full 
colony of bees, and in the course of 
a few days destroy all the cells the 
bees have made and then insert a 
comb containing eggs.” 

An old queen breeder would put 
the eggs in, in the first place, and at 
the right time. Good queens cannot 
be reared in any such way. We have 
found, from experience, that the 
sooner queenless colonies are supplied 
with eggs to rear other queens from, 
the better the young queens will be. 
After the excitement caused by the 
loss of the queen is over, I notice that 
the bees do not go to work to con- 
struct cells with as much vigor and 
determination as they do during the 
first few hours after the queen was 
removed. 

We can remove the queen from a 
full colony and in one hour have them 
building queen cells, and be quietly 
at work. 

This is something we discovered 
last year. We select the most popu- 


lous colonies to rear queens in. A 
hive of bees can be compelled to rear 
anywhere from 1 to 200 queens, the 
more they raise the poorer the queens 


will be. Twenty-five queens to a full 
colony, is as many as should be reared 
at one time. Just as good queens can 
be reared in small boxes as in full 
colonies, provided too many cells are 
not made at one time. Bees that have 
reared one batch of queens should 
not be used for that purpose the 
second time. Fresh and young bees 
should be used every time if one de- 
sires to get good queens. Many of 
those who rear queens for sale allow 
too many cells to be made at one 
time, hence the out-cry against dollar 
queens. 


Last season we had the pleasure of 
witnessing a small colony of bees 
supersede their queen. The queen was 
one that we had used for three seasons 
to breed from, and we did not think 
she was quite vigorous enough to 
breed from last year, but wanted to 
preserve her life as long as possible, 
for the good she had done. She was 
kept in a small hive with a few bees; 
the combs were kept well filled with 
eggs and brood which I would remove 
occasionally to keep up other nuclei; 
the workers felt that the old lady was 
rather old, and laid their plans to get 
rid of her and to supply themselves 
with another queen. So they com- 
menced to construct a queen cell, 
which I cut out as soon as sealed 
over. I obtained a half-dozen very 
fine large queens in this way; but the 
bees soon got sick of queen-rearing, 
and one day pitched the old lady out 
of the house. I had raised nearly 
$2,000 worth of young queens from 
that one, and I never saw a dark- 
colored queen from her—or any that 
were not very yellow and beautiful. 
I have one of her daughters now, that 
I am thinking of sending to friend 
Newman*, but I don’t like to spare 
her. I have reared a good many 
queens from this one and have seen 
none that were not very beautiful. She 
is 3 years old in June next. We will 
send a few of her eggs to anyone 
within 200 miles of Wenham (Mass.), 
who would like to know whether a 
queen will duplicate herself in royal 
progeny every time. We shall charge 
nothing for these eggs, and only do 
this to prove what we said in the 
Journal last fall. 

Rearing queens for $1.00 each is 
not a money-making affair. The price 
does not make the quality of the 
queen by any means .... the 
manner of rearing, and not the 
price, make the quality. A custom- 
er sent us an order for some 
queens a few days ago, and took 
occasion to say that he had paid 
certain parties $15.00 each for 
queens, and that they were no better 


*Thomas G. Newman, then editor of 
American Bee Journal. 
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than those he already had. 

I claim that a man should have 
considerable experience in rearing 
queens before he can rear those that 
will be satisfactory in all respects. 
There are too many beekeepers who 
are rearing a few queens for the fun 
of the thing. I know a man who is 
rearing queens and selling them to his 
neighbors for pure Italians. This man 
has 100 colonies of black bees in his 
yard. Pure queens cannot be reared 
in any yard where there are 200 colo- 
nies of what many would call pure 
Italian bees. All the 200 colonies of 


Italian bees would not produce 
beautiful and well marked drones. 
Even if they were all beautiful 


drones, the queens fertilized by them 
would not duplicate themselves in 
queen progeny every time. I select 
a queen to rear drones from, with as 
much care as I do to rear queens 
from. Only the drones from one 
queen are permitted to fly in our yard 
to mate with the young queens. 

Queens fertilized as above will not 
all produce pure progeny. Like does 
not produce like any more in bees than 
in other animals. Those who have 
gone into the fancy fowl business 
know how hard it is to get just the 
right feather. It is somewhat so with 
bees. We once tried to do something 
with fancy pigeons. Could get a beauti- 
ful pair of pigeons at a high cost but 
the progeny from them was another 
thing. Once in a while a well marked 
young bird could be reared. No 
doubt about the purity of the blood, 
still they did not breed to a feather, 
as we supposed they would before we 
had been through the mill. The 
chances for getting pure queens are 
very much better, at least I have 
found it so. 
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ENRICO PENNA, 
The Bee World, 
October, 1920 


HE international bee literature is 

rich in books about queen-rearing. 
The best of all for me is Scientific 
Queen Rearing, by the late Mr. G. 
Doolittle, to whom all queen breeders 
are so much indebted. That fine 
worthy book is particularly dear to 
me having been the first I read on its 
subject matter, and my _ principal 
guide when making my first steps in 
queen-rearing. Though Mr. Doolittle 
is the teacher and the inspirer of all 
those who have written afterwards 
about that subject, I thankfully admit 
that I have found a valuable help also 
in other writers. Of course in queen- 
rearing, as in the great majority of 
intellectual undertakings, a great deal 
of work is left to the initiative of 


the pursuers. 


Jury, 1941 


Many are the difficulties that arise 
from the practical side of the matter 
for the actuation of the different 
operations, variable according to 
countries and climates. Besides that, 
the solution of the very theoretical 
and technical problems concerning 
the rearing by selection depends on 
the particular views of the breeders. 
So, from the time when I began to 
rear queens to this day, I have been 
gradually adopting my own views on 
many items, testing them at the trial 
of experience and convincing myself 
on many occasions that, by rearing 
queens and keeping bees on a very 
large scale, it is possible to get re- 
sults that could not be obtained under 
other conditions, great as may be the 
skill of the breeder. 

This is one of the very important 
items in queen-rearing and requires 
much skill and the most careful at- 
tention of the breeder. First of all, 
I must confirm what I have said 
above, viz., that a first-class scientific 
breeder must be also necessarily an 
extensive apiarist for the production 
of honey. He must be the first to try 
and use largely his own queens in 
order to detect all their good qualities 
and their defects in the heading of 
large colonies and in order to have 
full occasion of selecting his breeding 
queens by a most accurate and well 
weighed choice. 

I have twelve out-apiaries for ex- 
tracted honey, and, as a rule, do not 
keep queens of more than two years 


old. We therefore requeen a very 
big number of colonies every year, 
introducing as many of our own 


fertilized queens. I bring the most 
careful attention and close obser- 
vation to the queens that show 


wonderful qualities in order’ to 
choose the very best of them to be 
employed as breeding queens in my 
queen-rearing apiaries, and do not 
hesitate to say that I always make 
my choice in such a careful and well- 
weighed way as may be desired. 

The qualities I prize most in queens 
are: 

(a) Fair, plentiful and seasonable 
laying, with a marked inclination to 
push breeding with great rapidity in 
the spring months and considerably 
reducing it as soon as the main honey 
harvest is in its height. 

(b) Giving best honey-gathering 
and good tempered bees. 

(c) Disinclination to swarm. 

In the 
my queen-rearing apiaries are located, 
the the 
height of its purity, health and fair- 
This is the centre of Italy, with 
no opportunity for mismating. Mr. 
C. P. Dadant, when visiting Italy in 
1913, was so astonished at the beauty 
and absolute uniformity of bees in 
the province of Bologna, that, when 


province of Emilia, where 


Italian race of bees is in 


ness. 





writing afterwards in American Bee 
Journal about my apiaries, he said: 
“The conditions of queen-rearing in 
this apiary are unique.” (American 
Bee Journal, January, 1915.) 

Though the particular conditions of 
this province avoid all troubles about 
any possible mismating of queens and 
safeguard the purity of the race, 
there is here, of course, as in any 
other place, the danger of “inbreed- 
ing.”’ So I have done my best to find 
out a plan by which that danger 
should be avoided in the best possible 
way, securing at the same time as 
many probabilities to have the queens 
mated with choicest drones, as prac- 
tically possible. 

Avoiding “inbreeding” is a point of 
so much weight, so generally ack- 
nowledged for the breeding of all 
kinds of animals, that I hardly waste 
any words to emphasize its im- 
portance also for bees. 

It is well known that there is a 
great difference of temper and work- 
ing qualities between strains of bees 
of even the same variety. We have 
obtained through selection two quite 
distinct strains of pure Italians. From 
strain No. 1 we get through the 
most scrupulous choice the breeding 
queens which we take the larvae for 
rearing the queens that are sent to 
customers. Strain No. 2 is for the 
drone line and give us the extra 
selected queens for the production of 
drones to mate the queens reared 
from the breeding queens of strain 
No. 1. 

In our queen-rearing apiaries at 
S. Ruffillo, the colonies headed by 
breeding queens of strain No. 1 have 
drone traps at the entrances of the 
hives. The many other colonies 
(grafting, cell-building and incubator 
colonies) are headed by best queens 
reared from the breeding queens of 
strain No. 2, and the drones of these 
colonies are allowed to go out freely 
to mate the young queens reared 
from the larvae of strain No. 1. Be- 
sides that, these queen-rearing api- 
aries are surrounded nearly two miles 
off by five outapiaries in which the 
colonies are headed by extra selected 
queens of strain No. 2. 

As regards avoiding “inbreeding” 
and securing best drones to queens 
reared from breeding queens of 
strain No. 2, we proceed as follows: 

When cells that were grafted with 
larvae of strain No. 2 are 10 days 
old, we bring them to the apiary 
located in the garden of our town 
home some miles off and give them 
to the nuclei we keep there for that 
purpose. In that apiary, drones are 
supplied by several colonies headed 
by the best queens I can get from 
other apiarists of central Italy when 
visiting them in my trips. So strain 
No. 2 is continually crossed with 
other strains of pure Italians. 

Seven of our outapiaries are re- 
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queened every other year with queens 
of strain No. 1 and the other five out- 
apiaries with queens of strain No. 2. 

We give that very important point 
the most careful attention according 
to my particular views. We choose 
for grafting larvae aged nearly 24 
hours and make the operation in 
laboratories built up for that purpose. 
We transfer larvae in damp warm air, 
temperature 25 degrees C. (101 de- 
grees Fahr.) and hygrometer 70 de- 
grees. Dampness is very advisable in 
our case because we transfer each 
time a great many larvae, and the 
larval food would dry up if kept for 
a long while in a dry atmosphere. 


In our grafting houses the colonies 
headed by breeding queens are in the 
front walls and a door behind the 
hives enables us to take the larvae 
from within the laboratory, thus 
avoiding to chill them in cold or 
rainy weather. 

Regarding the building of queen 
cells, we have three classes of colo- 
nies and hives: 

(a) The colonies employed to 
start queen cells (grafting colonies). 

(b) The colonies to build up the 
started cells till they are capped (cell 
building colonies). 

(c) The colonies where the capped 
cells are kept till they are ready to be 
given to nuclei (incubating colon.es). 

All these colonies are in hives of 
different shapes and of our own in- 
vention and making. 

Many breeders have their queen 
cells started in orphan colonies or 
swarm boxes. We have for that pur- 
pose a class of colonies headed by 
best queens overcrowded with bees, 
well fed and placed in suitable hives 
(grafting colonies). The cells to be 
started are left in those hives for only 
24 hours, when they are given to the 
second class of colonies (cell building 
colonies) that must bring them up, 
on the plan of supersedure till they 
are capped. These colonies, that 
afford the principal part of the work, 
are very strong and well fed. They 
are kept in large hives and headed 
by exceedingly good queens. In order 
that the cells should be built up as 
vigorously as possible, we never keep 
in these hives more than 16 cells at 
a time and never leave there any 
capped cells, as we think that (with 
the exception of swarming time) a 
colony that is building cells will be 
more eagerly at work if there are no 
capped queen cells in the hive than 
in the opposite case. That is a very 
important point and a constant rule 
with us. So, as soon as the cells are 
capped, and before giving these colo- 
nies more cells to build up, we trans- 
fer the capped queen cells to another 
class of colonies placed in hives well 
fitted for incubating purposes (in- 
cubator hives). They are left there 
till they are 10 days old, when they 
are given to the nuclei. 
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My queen-rearing specialists are 
perfectly aware that a young queen 
in a nucleus can be proclaimed fertile 
only when she has filled at least a 
comb with eggs regularly laid. I in- 
spect personally every day several of 
the “nuclei” from which the queens 
have been caught to be sent off to 
customers, and I expect in a most 
inflexible way to find them in the 
conditions mentioned above. This rule 
is absolutely vital for the reputation 
of a commercial queen breeder. Al- 
though these specialists are very 
clever fellows, well conscious of the 
importance of the regulations re- 
garding the fertility of queens, they 
are in addition positively aware that, 
should I find one of those nuclei in 
a different condition from that I pre- 
scribe, the transgressor would be dis- 
missed immediately. 


Mr. E. Root says that “‘at times the 
eggs are deposited so regularly that 
one is deceived and the queen may be 
sold for a fertile queen, when she is 
only a worthless drone layer, but this 
can be determined after the brood is 
capped. Such a case occurs perhaps 
once in a thousand” (A. B.C. and 
X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture). I do con- 
firm that statement by my own 
experience. Perhaps the nuclei used 
by the A. I. Root Company are 
smaller than ours, as I read in the 
same work: The average age at 
which queens begin laying, is about 
9 days; we generally wait 10 days 
from the date of hatching, and are 
then pretty sure of finding them 
ready to send off.” Such prominent 
breeders as Messrs. Root have certain- 
ly their good reasons for doing so. In 
my opinion and in our case, one day 
of laying would not be _ sufficient 
either to judge about the regularity 
of the laying, or to keep our nuclei 
sufficiently strong. We keep the 
queens laying nearly 3 days before 
we send them off. Our supervision is 
consequently very efficient, so that 
we may safely say: “Such a rare case 
of a regular drone layer occurs per- 
haps once in two thousands.” 


We are very quick and steady in 
all cases of suspected unfertility. My 
men have the precise order to destroy 
all the queens which do not begin 
to lay regularly and plentifully after 
their wedding flight. I often see by 
the extra height of cappings in the 
combs of such nuclei that we were 
right in killing those queens, but it is 
exceedingly rare (just once in two 
thousands) that we find high capped 
brood in the nuclei the queens of 
which were judged to lay regularly. 

In the catalogues of the American 
breeders of Italian queens it is said 
that only “the tested and higher 
grades are guaranteed to be purely 
mated.” As we have not the least 
danger of mismating, all our queens 
are naturally tested and we only want 
to be able to judge quickly about 


their fertility, which can be more 
surely done in rather large nuclei. 

When comparing the prices of 
American and Italian breeders, it is 
to be remarked that the queens from 
Italian breeders who keep their bees 
in provinces where the race is as pure 
as in the province of Bologna, are all 
naturally tested. 


+ 


THE CHOICE OF 
DRINKING WATER BY 
THE HONEYBEE 


“The Choice of Drinking Water by 
the Honeybee”’ is the title of a reprint 
from the Journal of Experimental 
Biology sent to us by the author, C. 
G. Butler, of the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station, Rothamsted, England. 
The statement of the summary given 
in the bulletin would be sufficient, as 
follows: 

“A brief review of the literature 
on this subject is given. By means of 
“Training table’ experiments in 
which use was made of the Latin 
square system in order to allow of 
rapid statistical analysis of the re- 
sults obtained, it was shown that: 

(1) The honeybee prefers dilute 
sodium chloride and ammonium 
chloride solutions to distilled water. 

“(2) It does not prefer con- 
centrations of these salts higher than 
N/20 solutions and solutions of vari- 
ous other salts to distilled water. 

“(3) The honeybee appears un- 
able to distinguish between N/160 
sodium chloride or N/160 ammonium 
chloride and distilled water. 

““(4) The honeybee is probably 
largely attracted to such sources of 
drinking water as rain water from 
gutters choked with decaying organic 
matter, sewage effluent, etc.: by a 
water perception sense coupled with 
an olfactory appreciation of various 
volatile substances contained in these 
sources of water. 

(5) The _ volatile substances 
present in the distillates from the 
various naturally occurring solutions 
examined could be absorbed on to 
animal charcoal to a large extent, in 
which case the resulting supernatant 
fluid was found to have lost its great 
attraction for the honeybee and was 
no longer clearly distinguished from 
distilled water. 

““(6) The salts contained in these 
sources of drinking water do not ap- 
pear to play an important part in at- 
tracting the bee thither. 

“(7) It was found possible to ex- 
press the preference shown by the 
honeybee for various solutions by 
means of numerical factors based on 
distilled water having an arbitrary 
factor of 10. Forty different solu- 
tions have been arranged in order of 
preference by this means. 
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THIS AND T 


REVISION OF 
CONTAINER 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


W. E. Braithwaite, of the Bureau 
of Standards in Washington, has 
approved a proposed revision in the 
Simplified Practice Recommendation 
in Containers for Extracted Honey. 
Under the revised list of packages, 
the following sizes are included: 2, 
5 and 8 ounces, 1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 5, 
10 and 60 pound. 


+ 


CONDITIONING EFFECT 
OF MINOR SOURCES 


In Cale’s “All Around the Bee 
Yard,” I particularly noted the com- 
ments about minor sources of nectar 
conditioning bees for the main honey- 


flow. It is surprising how dependent 
the minor and main flows are one 
upon the other. In this immediate 


locality (Missouri) there is a variety 
of minor sources, but few that may 
be counted upon for a crop. About 
June 1 when the main flow should 
start, there is usually an absence of 
bloom. 

Last year I moved colonies to sweet 
clover forty-five miles away and 
moved them back home for the stone- 
mint flow in September. These colo- 
nies averaged 110 pounds, and those 
that were not moved averaged prac- 
tically nothing. The colonies moved 
from sweet clover were in prime con- 
dition for the rather short stonemint 
fall flow, and stored thirty to forty 
pounds, while the unmoved colonies 
again stored nothing. By moving to 
sweet clover and back, the circle is 
completed. The sweet clover con- 
ditions the fall flow, the fall flow 
conditions them for spring, and the 
spring miror sources condition them 
for the main flow. The trouble is both 
minor and main sources are not al- 
ways in the same place. 

Last spring I cut a bee tree located 
near sweet clover and huckleberry. 
The bees in the tree were in a far 
better condition than any of my bees 
and had stored thirty pounds of 


huckleberry honey, and yet my bees 
were in a better huckleberry location 
and should have been equally good. 
However, since they had nothing to 
condition them for the huckleberry 
flow, they did not do as well. 
ing 


Allow- 


twenty pounds of huckleberry 
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FROM HERE AND THERE 








honey and thirty pounds of stonemint, 
there were fifty pounds of honey to 
be added to the total crop produced 
from minor sources for which sweet 
clover or some other source con- 
ditioned the bees. 


As I said before, my bees moved to 
sweet clover averaged 110 pounds, 
but when I look the situation in the 
face and compare what they did and 
what was possible to do, the picture is 
not quite so good. They should have 
stored at least 250 pounds. 

E. Martin, 
Goodwater, Missouri 






HONEY NUT BREAD 


1 cup sour milk 

% cup honey 

% cup molasses 

1 teaspoon soda 

% teaspoon salt 

1 cup white flour 

1 cup whole wheat flour 


Raisins, nuts or dates may be used. 
Bake at 350° for about 1 hour. 
Elizabeth Cale. 
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NEW HONEY PACKAGE 





A recent addition to the ever grow- 
ing number of packers and distribu- 
tors who are turning to cans in the 
packaging of honey products is that 
of The John G. Paton Company of 
New York City. 

Desirous of procuring a container 
that would be attractive in appear- 
ance, sanitary, and easily opened, the 
company chose a Continental Trutite 
container. This completely sealed con- 
tainer, possessing many advantages 
over the old package, insures sanitary 
protection of the product from packer 
to ultimate consumer. The can is 
opened by the convenient key method, 








after which a snug-fitting friction 
cover insures a clean and sanitary 
closure even after repeated openings. 

Consumer appeal is stressed by the 
use of attractive label layout plus a 
pleasing color combination of gold 
and green lithography. The Golden 


Blossom Honey container was de- 
signed by Gastav Jensen in collabo- 
ration with the Continental Can 
Company, while lithographic work 


was carried out by Continental. Sales 
of the company’s honey have been re- 
ported more than satisfactory since 
its introduction in the new container. 
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HONEYBEES AS 
POLLINATORS 


An agent for a farm paper stopped 
one day and tried to sell me a sub- 
scription. I was already a subscriber. 
He found me setting posts on which 
to string wires for grape vines, and 
he noticed the various fruit and berry 
bushes. I told him we had small 
cherry trees just coming into bearing, 
pears, apples, grapes, plums, prunes, 
black, purple and red raspberries, as 
well as blackberries, currants and 
gooseberries—quite a variety and a 
fair amount of each. He inquired 
about bees; whether or not there 
were any close by. I told him we 
had none and that as far as I knew 
the nearest bees were three miles 
away. He said he would not think of 
growing small fruit without the bees 
and he tried to tell me that not only 
would our yields be larger, but the 
quality would be superior. I declared 
I would not have a colony of bees on 
the place but he was of the opinion 
I would change my mind some day. I 
have not seen him since. 

That was three years ago. During 
the next two seasons all our fruit 
blossomed fully, yet, despite the fine 
weather, failed to produce either in 
quality or quantity. The berries were 
poorly formed, the clusters only par- 
tially filled, with hardly a bunch of 
grapes near perfect. I remembered 
the farm paper agent then and what 
he had said about the bees. I had 
never had any experience with bees 
and was not sure how I could get 
along, but I did make up my mind I 
would try them as an aid to getting 
better results from our small fruit 
plantings. 

A year ago I purchased a single 
colony, a three pound package on a 
comb, and established them on the 
first of May. I was pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that the bees ignored 
me and the few stings I received did 
not bother much. 

Again the fruit bloomed heavily in 
weather that was fine except when 
sour cherries were in bloom. I was 
surprised at the number of bees that 
were to be found in all the blossoms. 
Five hundred purple and five hundred 
red raspberries flowered for the first 
time and the bees worked them 
heavily. I knew before the berries 
were half grown that the farm paper 
agent had certainly told the truth. 

From red raspberries set out one 
year from soft wood, sucker plants, 
we harvested over two hundred quarts 
of the finest fruit one could ask for. 
The purples did equally well in 
quality and in yield. The same in- 
crease was true in all of the rest of 
the fruit. The currants were large, 
full clusters and one could not ask 
for more perfect bunches of grapes. 
Our berries were so much in demand 
we could nowhere near supply those 
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who wanted them. I picked a large 
part of them myself and carefully 
noted the clusters. I found only a 
single cluster that had not set a berry 
for every blossom stem. 

So you may believe I am firmly sold 
on the value of bees in pollinating 
fruits. It may be old stuff to many, 
but it was a revelation to me. It is 
hard to believe bees can make so much 
difference. As long as I raise small 
fruit, I shall certainly have bees, and 
too, as long as I have bees, I shall 
have small fruit. I take as much en- 
joyment from one as the other and at 
present look forward again to a 
season to come. 

Newton Beadle, 
Jamestown, New York. 
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MIKE MOLLOY RETIRES 


M. J. (Mike) Molloy, manager of 
Standard Lumber Company yards at 
Winona, Minnesota and at two other 
Minnesota locations for thirty-five 
years, has retired from active busi- 
ness. The Molloys expect to be 
established in Minneapolis, at 3338 
Fourth Avenue, South. Successor to 
Mr. Molloy as local manager is C. L. 
Totman. Mr. Molloy started with 
the Standard Lumber Company as 
manager of the company’s plant at 





Lake Benton, Minn., March 1, 1906. 
From 1912 to 1917 he was in charge 
of a company yard at Mankato and 
has been manager at Winona since 
1917. 

Changes have been many since he 
started in the lumber business, Mr. 
Molloy said. ‘For one thing,” he de- 
clared, “a lumber yard is almost a de- 
partment store now compared to what 
the old yards were, because of sale of 
building material never heard of or 
not in existence 35 years ago. 
Fabricated lumber and all the various 
insulating materials are some of the 
new things in the trade. About the 
only roofing material we used to sell 
was wood shingles.” 


¢ 


IOWA APIARIST REPORT 


The report of the Iowa State Api- 
arist for 1940 is at hand. This year’s 
report contains 120 pages, including 
as usual the papers from last winter’s 
convention. Many of our readers 
await with interest the appearance of 
this annual volume. Copies may be 
had free on request from F. B. 
Paddock, State Apiarist, Ames, Iowa. 
Much interesting material is included 
and a set of these reports will add 
substantial interest to the beeman’s 
library. 
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EET Dr. Grimes, of Opp, Ala- 
bama. He assured us that his 
1400 colonies in two apiaries keep 
him plenty busy. In the home apiary, 
which we visited, there is quite a mix- 
ture of hives: cypress knees and box 
hives (as in the picture), log gums 
and semi-movable-comb hives of 
various sizes, as well as two or three 
varieties with glass sides. 
Dr. Grimes prefers five-frame 





hives, stacked up if necessary. When 
using frames, he puts in small foun- 
dation starters, and he operates his 
apiaries for beeswax and not for 
honey. Swarming is usual, and he 
pays close attention to swarms as 
they are announced ahead. A tele- 
phone arrangement helps him get 
back and forth between his apiaries 
as the swarms demand his attention. 
M. G. Dadant. 
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BRAN HONEY WAFERS 


» 

% cup butter or substitute 
% cup honey 

% cup Kellogg’s All-Bran 
2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

% teaspoon cinnamon 

% teaspoon cloves 

% teaspoon allspice 


Boil butter and honey together for 


one minute; cool. Crush All-Bran 
slightly. Sift flour with soda and 





spices; add to first mixture with the 
All-Bran; mix thoroughly. Chill. Roll 
dough on floured board to about 1/16 
inch thickness. Cut with floured 
cookie cutter; bake on greased baking 
sheet in moderate oven (350° F.) 
about ten minutes. 

Yield: 5 dozen cookies (2% inches 
in diameter). 

Note—Dough is excellent for cut- 
ting fancy shaped cookies because it 
holds its shape. 


— @ — 


TRY THIS ON YOUR BAKER 


Holland Raisin Bread 


Make into solution: 
2 qts. water 
1 lb. 6 oz. skim milk powder 
4 oz. salt 
2 oz. malt 
6 oz. sugar 
2 oz. honey 
Add to above mixture, mix to a batter; 
6 lbs. bread flour 
6 oz. potato flour 
Dissolve yeast in the water, make 
into solution: add to above mixture 
2 qts. water 
8 oz. yeast 
Add: 
6 lbs. bread flour 
Add last, then mix to smooth dough: 
4 oz. shortening 
2 oz. butter. 
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Temperature of dough: 78 degrees. 
Allow to ferment 45 minutes. The 
dough is then returned to mixer. 
Add: 

12 lbs. 8 oz. IRIS Seedless raisins 

Mix just enough to incorporate the 
IRIS raisins (raisins may be _ pre- 
viously soaked for 10 minutes in hot 
water and thoroughly drained before 
adding to the dough). Allow dough 
to rest for 15 minutes. Scale off to 
desired weight. Round up and permit 
to recover for 15 minutes. Then re- 
round the second time and place six 
loaves on a standard bun pan. Give 
medium proof. Bake at 375 degrees 
about 50 minutes. 

This bread may be washed with a 
mild egg wash and laid into coarse 
sugar before placing on pan, or may 
be left plain and washed just before 
going into oven. After baking it can 
be iced. 


HONEY CRAB APPLE 
JELLY 


“The Tampa Morning Tribune,” for 
September 21, 1940, carried this 
recipe for Honey Crab Apple Jelly in 
Martha Reynolds’ Department. She 
says, “Here are those rosy cheeked 
little crab apples, the kind that makes 
the jelly that belongs strictly to the 
company shelf. No doubt you 
have your own favorite recipe for 
making the jelly, but if you would 
like to experiment, why not try using 
equal measures of honey and sugar? 
Here is a good recipe to follow: 

Honey Crab Apple Jelly 

Wash crab apples, remove stems 
and blossom end. Cut apples into 
halves. For 5 pounds crab apples add 
approximately 10 cups of water. 
Cook to a mushy consistency, strain 
through a jelly bag. With many 
varieties of crab apples a second ex- 
traction may be made. Remove pulp 
from jelly bag and place in a pre- 
serving kettle, add enough water just 
to cover. Cook 15 minutes, stirring 
frequently. Strain. Mix juices of 
the first and second extractions. Taste 
the juice and if it is not so sour as 
a tart apple, add % teaspoon lemon 
juice to each cup of juice. Measure 
juice. For each cup allow % cup of 
sugar and honey (% cup of each). 
Heat juice to boiling, add the sugar- 
honey mixture and continue cooking 
rapidly until a slightly heavy drop 
forms on the spoon. Skim and pour 
into sterilized glasses. Cover with 
paraffin and seal. If you like you 
may use all honey instead of the com- 
bination.” 

(From Alfred H. 
City, Florida. 
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INSPECTOR APPOINTED 


Will E. Clough, of Gilmanton Iron 
Works, has been appointed bee in- 
spector by the New Hampshire De- 
partment of Agriculture to fill the 
place made vacant by the death of 
the former inspector, George Barton, 
of Meriden. Mr. Clough has_ kept 
bees practically all of his life and is 
well acquainted with the diseases of 
bees. 

The new inspector asks all bee- 
keepers in New Hampshire to register 
their bees with him in order that he 
may be sure to inspect them when he 
makes his trips into different counties. 
The inspection is made possible by a 
state appropriation; and, as the in- 
spector wishes to do the most with 
the money he has to work with, it is 
necessary that he know in advance 
where the colonies he is to inspect are 
located. 

Henry J. Holt, Secretary, 
New Hampshire Beekeepers 
Association. 
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NAPOLEONIC PANEL 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The illustration on the front cover 
of the present issue represents a 
decorative panel which once adorned 
the walls of the French emperor’s 
imperial palace. At present, it is one 
of the author’s cherished possessions. 

The base of the panel is royal 
purple velvet, measuring thirty-seven 
by twenty-five inches. In the center 
is a letter, “‘N’’, Napoleon’s mono- 
gram, surmounted by the imperial 
crown amidst fourteen beautifully 
embossed bees which look almost 
natural. The number seven or its 
multiple was the Corsican’s lucky 
number. The ormolu’- mountings 
which never tarnish are made of gilt 
bronze. This metal composition is a 
lost art today in France and is manu- 
factured only by: some Belgian crafts- 
men. 

Napoleon, as it is well known, 
selected the bees as his imperial 
emblem. He widely and _ glaringly 
scattered golden bees during his en- 
tire reign. They are very reminiscent 
of the use of German swastika today. 
Napoleon strewed his bees in a 
fustian manner wherever he lived or 
journeyed. He must have felt very 
much at ease in their company. It 
is curious that the Island of St. 
Helena is one of the few places in 
the world where there are no bees 
and during his exile he certainly must 
have missed his friends. He ate all 
his meals there from a Sevres plate 
on the center of which there was 
Josephine’s picture, surrounded by a 
swarm of bees. 

The reason for Napoleon’s adoption 
of bees as an emblem is veiled 
in utter mystery. His greatest bi- 
ographer, Frederic Masson, who had 
written thirty-three books on the life 
of his idol and who had more intimate 
knowledge of his hero’s life, char- 
acter and ambition than any other 
person, maintained that the Emperor 
never gave a formal and definite ex- 
planation of his preference for bees 
and believed that the inordinate ob- 
session for these puny creatures will 
remain an eternal problem. The vast 
and almost endless Napoleonic liter- 
ature certainly sheds no light on the 
topic. 

In all available records there is no 
intimation whether Napoleon could 
distinguish a bee from a _ horsefly. 
There is no information that during 
his childhood or adolescence he ever 
approached a hive. None of his most 
intimate friends ever touched the 
subject and all his biographers there- 
fore ignored the circumstances. There 
are no traces that Napoleon did 
anything for promoting apiculture, 
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though even the minutest details of 
his life were not overlooked. His 
nephew, Emperor Napoleon III, who 
also chose the bee as his emblem was 
an ardent devotee of apiculture. In 
the garden of the Elysee, he installed 
a model apiary where lectures were 
delivered by expert teachers on api- 
cultural subjects. Napoleon III viewed 
bees as symbols of diligence, order, 
loyalty and good morals and issued an 
imperial order that the eleves of all 
high schools he founded must wear on 
their caps a gilded bee as a cockade 
and on the right side of their blouses 
another bee, encircled by a laurel 
wreath. J. G. Bessler, a German high 
school teacher, mentions in his work, 
“Princes and Their Attitude Toward 
Apiculture, 1886,’’ that he, as a 
former eleve of the “L’Ecole Normale 
Speciale de Cluny,” still has in his 
possession one of these cockades 
which he had worn while a student at 
the school and which he cherishes as 
a precious relic. 

No such generous tribute could be 
paid, in that respect, to the uncle of 
Napoleon III. To promote apiculture 
would have been too altruistic a deed 
for Napoleor I, who was the personi- 
fication of egotism; his acts were in- 
stigated only by egocentric motives. 
He used to say, ““Egotism is essential 
to the making of a great man.”” When 
he selected the bee as his emblem, he 
had personal considerations in mind 
and not any gracious desire to pay 
respect to these ... . mere insects. 

During a stay i. Paris, while active 
in extensive research work on the 
subject, the author left no stone un- 
turned and tried to find in the con- 
temporary apicultural papers whether 
the Great Emperor did anything for 
bee culture or his preference for bees 
was ever mentioned. To his surprise 
he was informed that no apicultural 
perodicals had been published yet in 
France at the beginning of the last 
century. In this respect Germany and 
Austria preceded France, England 
and the United States. (The oldest 
apicultural paper in the English 
language is the American Bee Jour- 
nal, founded by Samuel Wagner in 
1861.) 

Was Napoleon an admirer of the 
prodigious energy, unexcelled indus- 
try and economy of bees and had he 
a gracious desire to glorify them as 
models of good citizenry? Postively 
no. He minted more gold, silver and 
copper coins than any other ruler be- 
fore or after him. They bear his 
portrait but not a single one the 
image of the bee. It was a thousand 
years old tradition to have the figure 


of a bee on coins as an emblem of 
economy. Even on a coin of present- 
day Italy there is a flower and on it 
a bee, collecting nectar. Napoleon 
had on most medals his plastic picture 
and some bees but not on coinage. 
The intrinsic and praiseworthy quali- 
ties of bees, industry, economy and 
thrift, so much admired by others, 
had little significance for Napoleon. 
Dr. Bodog F. Beck. 


+ 


ROBERT C. IMMELE 


Robert C. iImmele, Toppenish, 
Washington, passed away May 5. He 
was sixty-three years of age, had 
been an active beekeeper for twenty 
years and secretary of the Yakima 
County Beekeepers Association for 
seven years. During that time he 
served two years as the Washington 
State Beekeepers Association secre- 
tary. He was stricken with a heart 
attack while returning from an out- 
apiary. We will miss him, and our 
sympathies are with his widow and 
two children. 

Eva Wixom. 


+ 


MISSISSIPPI BULLETIN 


“Beekeeping in Mississippi” is the 
title of a twelve-page bulletin just 
issued by the state of Mississippi and 
written by Clay Lyle, the Mississippi 
State Entomologist. 

While the bulletin deals mostly 
with bee disease in Mississippi and the 
law concerning the movement of bees 
and the proper certification and 
examination, there are a few pages 
devoted to the subject of beekeeping 
in Mississippi as developed through 
inquiries reaching Mr. Lyle’s office. 

Mr. Lyle calls attention to the fact 
that Mississippi is a good beekeeping 
state, particularly in those sections 
where the spraying does not interfere 
with the honey production. 

The northern areas of Mississippi, 
where numerous legumes are now 
found as_ well as those sections 
bordering the swamps of southern 
and western Mississippi are particu- 
larly adaptable to bees. 

Beekeepers have called to their at- 
tention, in the bulletin, the fact that 
bees on combs or equipment cannot 
be shipped into Mississippi without 
being at least two years inspected and 
declared free of disease by authorized 
inspection agent, and a permit se- 
cured from the Mississippi authorities. 
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AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


The Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Associ- 
ation has included “Old Favorite 
Honey Recipes” among its accepted 
advertising. 


+ 


In last month’s NEWS NOTES we 
suggested that you help advertise 
honey by seeing that your library re- 
ceives a copy of “Old Favorite Honey 
Recipes.” Mr. A. G. Woodman was 
the first one to act on this suggestion. 
In less than a week we had request 
for a copy for the personal use of one 
of the Library Department chiefs in 
his city where he placed the books. 
Have you obtained a copy for your 
city library? If not, upon receipt 
from you of ten cents and the address 
of your library we will mail a book 
direct from the Institute office. 


+ 


Among the points you may stress 
for use of honey during the summer 
is the one that honey does not need 
to be placed in a refrigerator, which 
is generally overcrowded during the 
summer months. 


+ 


Let us remember to play up the use 
of honey on fruits and cereals, on ice 
creams and in canning and preserving 
during the summer months. 


¢ 


“What's New in Home Economics” 
writes, “Through the cross stitch idea 
you have certainly achieved ‘some- 
thing new in recipe books’ and that 
is indeed an accomplishment these 
days.” 


¢ 


Recipes featuring honey - made 
“Cookies for the Rookies’ and 
summer salads and salad meals, are 
articles you will want to read in the 
June issue of “GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING.” 


+ 
At a Hobby Heaven program at 


the annual May dinner of the Ridge- 
wood College Club at Hackensack, 
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New Jersey, Mrs. F. O. Paulson ex- 
hibited a collection of honey and 
literature on honey. You will re- 
member Mrs. Paulson as a contributor 
to Institute Inklings. 


“The Family Circle,” published at 
San Francisco, includes honey in 
practically every publication. 


¢ 


Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa, 
has recently issued a news release on 
honey for use by their home agents. 
This release is full of valuable sug- 
gestions for use of honey in summer 
menus. Miss Gertrude Dieken is 
Assistant Extension Editor. 


+ 


Because of an article in “Food 
Field Reporter,’ entitled ‘Honey 
Group issues own Cookbook,’’ many 
requests from firms have been re- 
ceived for this book. 


¢ 


The Directors of American Honey 
Institute was the Luncheon speaker 
at the Homemakers’ Section of the 
American Home Economies Associ- 
ation’s annual convention, held at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, the week of 
he 23rd of June. She has also been 
asked to give three radio broadcasts 
on honey during July and August. 


¢ 


Among the Institute’s visitors this 
spring were Mr. H. S. Records, from 
the State of Washington, Mr. Andrew 
Beeman, of Michigan. 


. 


What effect the present _inter- 
national crisis will have on the con- 
sumption and price of honey is a 
subject we all are interested in. Dur- 
ing the first World War food con- 
servation was emphasized. In our de- 
fence program today increased con- 
sumption, with stress on improved 
nutrition, is emphasized. Poorly fed 
people do poor work, while well-fed 
people can do lots of hard active work. 
We know that our minds will not 
serve us when our bodies are not 


properly nourished with food. 
Folks ought to know more about 
honey. 


Perhaps you may want to use 









a series of “Folks ought to know” in 


your advertising. The following is 
but a suggestion, “to bee or not to 
bee used.”’ 


Folks ought to know 
Honey is a nutritious and de- 
licious food. 


Folks ought to know 
Honey captivates our 20th centu- 
ry appetites and gives a new 
flavor to our menus. 


Folks ought to know 
Honey contains various minerals 
necessary for good nutrition. 


Folks ought to know 
Honey is an excellent source of 
readily available energy for 
growing children. 


Folks ought to know 
Honey is good for all ages. 


Folks ought to know 
Honey is a natural food and 
nature is pretty farseeing in pro- 
viding the best foods for us. 


Folks ought to know 
Honey is the nectar of flowers 
and that not to have honey in the 
daily diet would be like taking 
the flowers and sunshine out of 
our lives. 


e 


In selling honey 

1. Sell the flavor 

2. Sell the energy value 

3. Sell two containers instead of 
one, by offering a copy of “Old 
Favorite Honey Recipes’? with 
two containers. 

4. Offer the leaflet “Honey the 
Clock Around” with one con- 
tainer of honey. 

Make every word of your adver- 
tising copy sell. Decorate your store 
or honey booth under one motif, so as 
to make it harmonize. Enthusiasm 
and hard work may make any under- 
taking a success. Aim high and you 
cannot fail! 


PBF FIELD DO PT 


HOW MANY YEARS? 


How many golden jubilee sub- 
scribers do we have? This question 
is brought out by the renewal of sub- 
scription by Mr. Henry Heidenescher, 
Delphos, Ohio, 82 years old, who has 
been a continuous subscriber for fifty 
years. Is he antedated by any of our 
present subscribers? We would be 
interested in knowing. 

Mr. Heidenescher 
colonies of bees. He says he has the 
ABJ almost: ‘intact since 1920 and 
wondered if someone would be inter- 
ested in buying them. Drop the ABJ 
a card and let us know if you have 
subscribed for more than fifty years. 


still keeps six 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


MOTH FUMIGANT 
TAINTS HONEY 


I understand that Di-Chloricide can be used 
over the top bars of stacks of supers con- 
taining frames of empty comb in order to 
keep down bee moths. I have some frames 
of empty comb and some that are partly filled 
with honey. Will my comb honey take up 
the taste and odor of the Di-Chloricide if I 
use it for fumigating them? 

GEORGIA. 

Answer.—Your Di-Chloricide is what we 
call paradichlorobenzine and, from’ experi- 
ence, I can tell you that honey does absorb 
the odor of this fumigant. It should never 
be used in fumigating bulk comb or section 
comb honey. However, if extracted honey in 
well sealed combs is fumigated with it, and 
if the supers containing these combs are 
aired for several days before they are un- 
capped and extracted, no odor or taste is 
noted, 

This is true for honey in our locality. 
Honey is so vastly different in different 
sections of the country that it may not be 
true everywhere. 


. 


FEEDING HONEY 
FROM CAPPINGS 


Is it good practice to feed capping honey 
to bees? have let my bees have access to 
this honey during winter whenever they fly. 
No other bees are near. 


IOWA. 
Answer.—yYour bees, when feeding on cap- 
pings during the winter, may be induced to 
rear brood to a degree harmful to them. 
In other words, the excitement of honey 
coming in may excite them to breed heavily, 
and then in a cold snap they may not be able 
to cover the brood. It would be better to 
feed the cappings during the spring when 
the bees are already rearing brood, and at 

that time the feeding will encourage them. 
It should be understood that capping honey 
must be disease free, otherwise, the feeding 
will be a disaster. It would be more satis- 
factory to put the honey in feeders, perhaps 
diluted to some extent, and let the bees of 
the individual colony take it down as they 
wish, rather than to get it from the outside. 


+ 


PERSISTENT MOTHS 


I had trouble last summer with moths in 
extracting supers. The supers were stacked 
up over winter and cyanogas was used at the 
bottom of the stack every third day, but 
there would be a new lot of worms. Can you 
suggest a remedy? 

WASHINGTON. 

Answer.—We are inclined to think that 
the difficulty is that the fumes of the cyano- 
gas did not remain long enough to permeate 
the entire stack. Cyanogas evaporates rapidly 
and it is necessary to have a tight receptacle 
so the fumes may reach every part. 

Try carbon disulphide. These fumes go 
downward and so the material will have to 
be used at the top. Place your supers so 
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they are extremely tight, put a little pan of 
the carbon disulphide in the top super, and 
leave it for a day or so. This kills all eggs 
and moths. Carbon disulphide, of course is 
inflammable, so keep all danger of fire away. 

You must remember if supers are exposed 
so adult moths can lay eggs which will enter 
the super, you will have to fumigate again 
in time. In summer, supers should be fumi- 
gated once a month. In winter, one fumi- 
gation should be enough, particularly when 
the temperature in storage reaches freezing 
or below. 


s 


MAKING FLOOR WAX 


I would like to have a formula for making 

liquid floor wax for home use. 
NEW JERSEY 

Answer.—The liquid floor polish or floor 
wax which you are probably familiar is the 
type of polish which dries with a _ bright 
luster without rubbing. It has carnauba wax 
as its basis and seldom contains beeswax. 

Floor polishes made with beeswax are of 
the paste type and must be rubbed or buffed 
in order to produce a fine polish. Here are 
two sample formulas: 


Formula No. 1 

Beeswax % pound 

Paraffin 4 pound 

Turpentine % pint 

Alcohol % pint 

Melt the wax and paraffin over a hot water 
bath. When this is melted, stir in turpentine 
and alcohol, stirring until the mixture is a 
thick paste and then pour into the container. 
(This wax can also be made with beeswax 
entirely, the paraffin not being added.) 


Formula No. 2 
Turpentine 1 pint 
Beeswax 4 ounces 
Aqua Ammonia (10° strength) 3 ounces 
Water 1 pint 


Melt the beeswax in the turpentine, being 
very careful to keep the turpentine from ex- 
posed fire since it is highly inflammable 
This is best done in a water bath. Warm the 
water ammonia solution to approximately 
that of the turpentine and beeswax and add, 
stirring. Continue stirring until the mixture 
is cool. 

In order to obtain a liquid polish, it is 
possible that the addition of more turpentine 
would be suitable. I would suggest, however, 
that you try this on a small scale before 
making very much of it. 


¢ 


CARNIOLAN AND 
CAUCASIAN CROSSES 


Have you any information on a cross be- 
tween the Carniolan and Caucasian bee? Ten 
years ago I started with Italians and pro- 
duced comb honey, but gradually got the im- 
pression I could produce a more beautiful 
capping by crossing with Carniolan so I did 
this five years ago. The so-called swarming 
tendency of the Carniolan has not bothered 





me This year I had one swarm out of 
twenty-five. 

The reason for my question is that I have 
wondered if the Caucasians would not be 
more suitable here. Any information will be 
appreciated. 

CALIFORNIA 

Answer.—We have little knowledge of the 
cross of Carniolan with Caucasian We have 
used the cross of Carniolan with Italian and 
Caucasian with Italian Both are good when 
pure. When they degenerate, they are not 
good We have had considerable swarming 
in the case of either cross 


+ 


DEAD BEES IN FRONT 


One of my colonies has many dead bees in 


front and every day the sun shines the other 
bees try to fly and many more are frozen. 
The temperature never goes above 40 de- 
grees The rest of my bees are not troubled 


What is the cause? 
WISCONSIN 

Answer.--Your bees may have had some 
unsatisfactory stores in that one colony and 
have dysentery, showing more flight than the 
other colonies. It may be the colony is short 
of stores, and the flight may be preliminary 
to starvation. 

If the bees are still alive and have a good 
chance for one good flight, try feeding sugar 
candy made like plain white fudge. Place 
this in a paper plate directly over the 
cluster where the bees will take it gradually 


+ 


QUEEN RESERVOIR 


When one sends for queens, and if, upon 
arrival, it is impossible to work with the bees 
because of bad weather, can the queens be 
kept safely in the cages for a few days? 


IOWA, 
Answer.— Queen may be kept in cages 
two or three day If the weather or other 
conditions are such that the queens cannot 


be used for some time, it is better to take 
out the attendants and place the queens 
alone in their mailing cages immediately 
above the brood combs of strong colonies, or 
in frames with an arrangement to hold the 
queen cage in its place in the brood nest of 
a strong colony so the bees will take care of 
the queen, they will do this for some time 


Two or three weeks of confinement of this 


rt seems not to injure them Some queen 
will die, but very few Queens in such 
reservoir may be ised at the beekeeper’ 
convenience. Mak« ure that the mailing 


cages are closed so that the bees taking care 
of the queen cannot open the cages and re- 
lease the queens while they are confined in 
the hive 


¢ 


COMMERCIAL 
EXTRACTING 


What i the price of commercial ex- 
tracting ? IOWA 

Answer.—The price of commercial ex- 
tracting varies We have heard of it being 


done as low as 15 cents per hundred pounds, 
but we think the average will run about 35 
or 40 cents per hundred pounds of honey ex- 
tracted, and, of course, on very small 
quantities with a hand outfit, it would have 


to be even more than thi 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


Wisconsin State Meeting, July 22-24 


The annual summer meetings of 
the Wisconsin Beekeepers Association 
will be held this year according to 
the following schedule: 

July 22— 


A.M.—Ranum Apiary, Mount 
Horeb. 
P. M.—Blue Mounds Park, Blue 
Mounds. 
July 23— 
A. M.—Meeting in Cornelius Meyer 





Apiary, County Trunk E., North- 
east of Appleton. 
P. M.—Appleton, 
Highway 125. 
July 24— 
A. M.—Meeting S. P. Elliott Api- 


Pierce Park, 


ary 2206 Fifth St., South, 
Menomonie. 
P. M.—Menomonie, Wakanda Park. 





A pot luck luncheon will be held 
during the noon hour and the pro- 
gram will be held as usual in the 
afternoon. There will be talks by 
Mrs. Harriett Grace, of American 
Honey Institute, an Information 
Please Hour conducted by Secretary 
H. J. Rahmlow, talks by representa- 
tives of Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, 
Illinois, the A. I. Root Company, 
Medina, Ohio, and the Walter T. 
Kelley Company, Paducah, Kentucky. 
James Gwin will tell of progress in 
disease control work. A feature of 
the three-day program is the fore- 
noon meeting in a nearby apiary, 
where methods and equipment will be 
studied. There will be a_ special 
Women’s Auxiliary meeting during 
the afternoon in each section. 

These three meetings cover the en- 
tire state and make it possible for all 
beekeepers to attend. 

H. J. Rahmlow, 
Secretary. 


* 


Virginia State Picnic, July 24 


The annual summer picnic of the 
Virginia State Beekeepers Associ- 
ation will be held at Holiday Lake on 
July 24. Holiday Lake is on State 
Route 24, twelve miles from Appo- 
mattox and eighteen miles from 
Buckingham. It is a new public lake 
and one of the finest artificial lakes 
in Virginia. It was completed in 
1939 and covers approximately one 
hundred fifty acres, having a splendid 
beach, camp grounds, sheltered tables, 
and facilities for public picnics. There 
is no charge for admission and fishing 
is permitted during July. Youngsters 
under sixteen are allowed to fish from 
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the banks without license. Residents 
of Appomattox County may also fish 
with straight poles without license. 
State hunting and fishing license are 
required otherwise. 

During the day, plans for the 
Lynchburg Convention of the South- 
ern Conference will be discussed and 
the usual contest of honey exhibits 
will be held. President Caldwell ex- 
tends an invitation to all beekeepers 
and their friends in and out of the 
state to meet with the Virginia State 
Association. 

A D. Hiett. 


¢ 
Minnesota State Association, July 25 


The Minnesota Beekeepers Associ- 
ation will hold its annual summer 


meeting at Mineral Springs Park, 
Owatonna, July 25. This is imme- 
diately following the Menomonie, 


Wisconsin, district meeting which is 
on July 24. Owatonna is thirty-five 
miles west of Rochester and seventy- 
five miles south of the Twin Cities, 
and is located at the intersection of 
three concrete roads 
Charles S. Hoffmann, 
President 


¢ 
Southeastern Kansas Meeting, July 20 


The Southeastern Kansas_ Bee- 
keepers Association will hold an an- 
nual picnic in Highland Park in 
Chanute on July 20. A good program 
has been planned and an invitation is 
extended to neighboring beekeepers 
to attend. 

Wm. Krueger, 
President. 


¢ 
Vigo-Clay County, July 26 


The summer meeting of the Vigo 
and Clay County (Ind.) Beekeepers 
Association is to be held this year 
at Brazil, Saturday, July 26. Plans 
are going forward to have an ex- 
cellent meeting with refreshments 
and a picnic lunch as in the past. 


New Jersey Meeting, July 17 


The New Jersey Beekeepers Associ- 
ation will hold a field meeting at the 
Log Cabin on grounds of the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station at New Brunswick, Thursday, 
July 17, at 10:30. Dr. William H. 


Martin, director of the station, will 
be on the program as well as others 









of the station’s personnel. James I. 
Hambleton, director of Bee Culture, 
of the Bee Culture Laboratory, Belts- 
ville, Maryland, will discuss the latest 
findings of the Federal Bee Culture 
Field Station. 
Bring your 
welcome. 


lunch. Everyone is 
E. G. Carr, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


¢ 
Piatt-Macon County, July 20 


The fifth annual Piatt-Macon (IIl.) 
beekeepers’ picnic will be held in 
Monticello, July 20, at the city park. 
Following the basket dinner at noon, 
there will be speakers and enter- 
tainment. All beekeepers are invited 
to attend. 

E. F. Wikowsky, 
Secretary. 


+ 


Bronx County, July 13 


The Bronx County (N. Y.) Bee- 
keepers Association will hold _ its 
monthly meeting at the home of 


George Fulner, 447 Taylor Avenue, 


Bronx, July 13 at 2:30. A warm 
welcome is extended to all beemen 
in and around New York. 

Bring your questions. Come and 
enjoy a fine afternoon with bee- 


keepers and their friends. 
Harry Newman, 
Secretary. 


+ 
Middlesex County, July 26 


The Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Beekeepers Association will meet 
Saturday, July 26, at 10:00 A. M. at 
the Harwich residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Malcolm Bunker. Beekeepers 
of Plymouth and Barnstable counties 
with their wives are invited to enjoy 
all the features of the day. Mr. 
Bunker will speak and will show the 
glassed swarms lodged in the walls 
of the old house. A quahog chowder 
dinner will be served at 1:00 o’clock. 
C. A. Robinson will speak on ‘‘Honey 
Plants of Cape Cod.’’ Sandwiches, 
coffee, cake, honey and ice cream 
will be provided from 5:00 to 6:00 
o’clock. 

Bring bathing suits, plates, cups, 
and silver. Take Route 3 to Route 6 
to Route 132 to Route 28 to Route 
24 to Pleasant Lake Avenue to blue 
sea chest sign on lawn. 

A. M. Southwick, 
President. 


S 
Cuyahoga County, July 27 


The Cuyahoga County (Ohio) Bee- 
keepers Association will hold its an- 
nual summer round-up Sunday, July 
27 at the home and apiary of County 


Bee Inspector, George Seidel, Depot 
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Road, Strongsville. An attractive all- 
day program has been arranged in- 
cluding movies of bee culture, con- 
tests and educational demonstrations, 
talks by well-known leaders in the bee 
industry and open forums. 

In the event of rain the entire pro- 
gram will take place at the Strongs- 
ville Town Hall. Neighboring county 
beekeepers associations are cooper- 
ating in the program and a cordial 
invitation is extended to everyone. 

J. M. Miller, 
Secretary. 


” 
Allegheny County, July 19 


The Allegheny County (Pa.) Bee- 
keepers Association is holding its an- 
nual basket picnic, Saturday after- 
noon, July 19, at Battle Ridge Farms 
near McDonald. We are inviting 
members of Washington, Butler, Fay- 
ette and Westmoreland county bee- 
keepers associations. 

U., F. Abbs, 
President. 


* 


Washington Association, August 2 


The Washington State Beekeepers’ 
annual picnic will be held at Lake 
Tipsoe, on the Chinook Pass, in the 
heart of the beautiful Cascades, 
Saturday, August 2. The beekeepers 
from the east side of the mountains 
are eagerly looking forward to meet- 
ing again with the west side in a day 
of pleasure. Everyone is invited to 
come early and bring basket dinner. 
We always have a good time. 

Eva Wixom. 


S 
Western lowa Meeting, July 9 


Time now to plan to attend the 
summer meeting of the Iowa Bee- 
keepers Association for the western 
part of the state, to be held on July 
9, at the home of Roy Littlefield, 
Exira. 

Registration is from nine to nine- 
thirty and the rest of the forenoon 
will be devoted to inspection of the 
honey house and home apiary. There 
is plenty here to keep you interested, 
as some of his equipment and 
methods are strictly his own and 
not found elsewhere, and, too, you 
can get better acquainted with 
your fellow beekeepers. Basket 
lunch is at noon in a park half a block 
away, or at several eating houses just 
a few blocks away. 

After lunch there will be a talk by 
a prominent speaker and following 
that will be a discussion of bee be- 
havior by three outstanding students 
of that subject. 

An effort will be made to complete 
the program early enough so that 
anyone wishing to do so may visit 
Pellett Gardens, about fifteen miles 
south of Exira. 
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INTERSTATE CHAUTAUQUA, 


» Pokagon 


State 


Entrance t 


In the northeast corner of Indiana, 
where Michigan meets Ohio, is located 


one of Indiana’s attractive State 
Parks named in honor of the famous 
Potawatomi Indian Chief ‘‘Pokagon.”’ 
the states 


Here beekeepers of three 


will meet on August 6, 7, and 8 for 


the first inter-state Chautauqua. 


Pokagon State Park lies along the 
beautiful shores of lakes and 
Snow, five miles north of Angola, 
Indiana, on U. S. Highway 27, or 17 
miles south of Cold Water, Michigan. 


The committee, after diligent 
search in northwestern Ohio and 
southern Michigan unanimously con- 
cluded there was no more attractive 
setting than Pokagon. With a great 
historical background packed with 
Indian lore, small rolling forested 
hills with the adjacent lakes offering 
many attractions for recreation, 
a marvelous shelter-house in which 
to hold the meetings, no more beauti- 
ful place could be selected. Adjacent 
to the shelter-house parking 
spaces for 1,700 cars. Nearby, in a 
shaded restricted area overlooking the 
lake, is the auto camp where every 
facility for comfortable and _ quiet 
surroundings offers an opportunity to 
those who wish to utilize their camp- 
ing equipment or house trailers. 


With such a_ picturesque back- 
ground the program committee is in 
the midst of preparing an unusually 
attractive and instructive three day 
session interspersed with recreation 
and entertainment. Championship 
soft ball games, horse shoe pitching, 
golf, fishing, boating, bathing and 
many other attractions are part of the 
splendid program. 


James 


are 


It is expected many leaders from 
various parts of the central states to- 


Park, 


AUGUST 6-8 





near Lake Jame Indiana 

gether with the local talent will take 

part in presenting an instructive pro- 

gram of interest to all beekeepers. 
August issues of beekeeping 

journals will carry more detailed an- 

nouncements. 


+ 
Clemson College Short Course 
The third short course for bee- 


keepers will be held August 26 and 
27 at Clemson, South Carolina. The 
program has not been completed but 
will be announced in full in the 
August issue. Beekeepers should be- 
gin planning to attend the Clemson 
short course. 

E. S. Prevost. 


¢ 


Wood County 


A honey 


y lunch with every article 
of food prepared with honey, was a 
feature of the annual picnic of the 
Wood County (Wisconsin)  Bee- 
keepers Association held June 8 at 
the North Wood County Park in Rich- 
field Township. 

Speakers included M. C. Kelley, 
of the Wood County Agricultural 
School; Newton Boggs, Viroqua Api- 
ary inspector, who discussed the 
handling of package bees; Charles J. 
Lange, LaCrosse, who reported on 
the Wood county apiary 
program; and Frank E. Greeler, 
Clark county inspector, who dis- 
cussed the handling of bees under the 
two-queen 


inspection 


system. 

Beekeepers generally reported the 
honey season about two weeks ahead 
of normal. 


H. ©. Brunner. 
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CORRUGATED 
HONEY 


CARTONS 


@ for Cans 2'2’s, 60's 
@ for Pails 5’s, 10’s 

@ for Comb Honey 

@ for All Purposes 


Approved for use for freight 
and express shipments. 


” 





Send your inquiries and orders 
to our distributors 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA, 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


IOWA FIBER BOX CO. 
KEOKUK, IOWA 











Re 


“egucnccccecennnace 


PITTI 


QUEENS 


Italian or Caucasian 





Summer prices now in effect 
for balance of season. 


40c each 
50 at 37c each 
100 or more at 35c each 


DAVIS BROS. 


Courtland, California 
| IRIE VES Sey SATS SRNR 











We will ship No Bees or Queens 


the remainder of this year but will be prepared to 
give you better service with the best in Caucasian 
bees in 1942. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 


BROOKLYN, ALABAMA 
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The GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association 


Oldest and largest Milk Goat magazine 
published. Broadest circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years 
$4.00; five years $6.00. 
Sample copy 20 cents 
Address: 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Ind. 
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It Pays to Advertise in A-B-J 
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Natural Bridge, Virginia 


Southern States Federation 
October 2|-23 


Natural Bridge, Virginia, is the 
first stop in the scenic tour being 
planned for the October Convention 
of the Southern States Beekeepers 
Federation at Lynchburg, October 
21-23. This bridge is of historical 
importance. Thomas Jefferson bought 
it from King George III in 1774, 
since that time it has changed hands 
often, now being owned by a stock 
company. Many of the most famous 
men in America from George Wash- 
ington to Roosevelt has visited this 
great archway, known as one of the 
seven wonders of the world. As you 
go down, Arbor Vitae trees, one 
thousand years old, flank your path- 


Cook-DuPage Annual Picnic 


The Cook-DuPage Beekeepers will 
hold its annual picnic with the Will, 
Grundy and Kendall County, (Ill.) 
beekeepers, Sunday, July 27, at Lock- 
port. 

O. J. Smith, 


Secretary. 
+ 
Florida State, November 20-22 
The Florida State Beekeepers 


Association will hold its annual meet- 


way. At the bottom of the canyon 
is the little river which throughout 
the ages has carved its way from a 
height of two hundred fifteen feet. 

When you arrive in Lynchburg the 
Lewis-Dadant organization will furn- 
ish you a complimentary ticket to 
Natural Bridge. The Virginia State 
Beekeepers Association is making 
arrangements for free transportation. 
The tour will begin early on the 
morning of October 23. In succeed- 
ing issues of American Bee Journal 
other points of unusal interest to be 
visited will be described. 


A. D. Hiett. 


ing at Sarasota, November 20, 21, 
and 22, 
W. E. Evans, Secretary, 
Sarasota County 
Beekeepers Ass’n. 


¢ 


Madison Co. Meeting Cancelled 
The fifth annual Madison County 
(Ind.) Field Day will not be held this 
year because of the heavy defense 
program in Madison County. 
H. H. Sigler, 
President. 
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Connecticut Fiftieth Jubilee 


Edward Stevens Andrus, founder 
and first president of the Connecticut 
Beekeepers Association, was born in 
Norfolk in 1849. In the fall of 1888 
Edward Andrus with his cousin 
ventured on his first bee tree hunt. 
The cousin proposed to abandon the 
bees after removing the honey from 
the tree, but the bee fever got into 
Edward Andrus’ blood and he deter- 
mined to take them home. He did 
not know what to do with the bees 
and at last he found Edwin S. Smith, 
a dealer in beekeepers’ supplies at 
Watertown, Connecticut. Mr. Andrus 
says that Edwin Smith helped him get 
started and later furnished his home 
for a _ place for organizing the 
Beekeepers Association. Now, Edward 
Stevens Andrus is an old man, and 
the Connecticut Beekeepers Associ- 
ation is celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
versary jubilee. 

The first officers were: President, 
Edward S. Andrus, of Torrington; 
first vice-president, B. F. Stratton, 


ce} 


Edward Stevens Andrus, founder of the 
Connecticut Beekeepers Association. 





Hazardville; second vice-president, 
Edward E. Smith, Watertown; secre- 
tary, Mrs. W. E. Riley, Waterbury; 
treasurer, Porter L. Wood, Water- 
bury. The other members were Geo. 
S. Gridwold, of Middlebury; E. 
Turner, Hazardville; Mrs. Porter L. 
Wood, Waterbury; W. A. Buell, Litch- 
field; Rev. W. J. Peck, Corona, L. I.; 
Rev. Joseph Kyte, Northfield. None 
of the charter members is now living 
with the exception of the founder. 
We recently interviewed Edward 
Stevens Andrus at the home of his 
only daughter, Julia (Mrs. George W. 
Buell), with whom he has made his 
home for the past sixteen years. Mr. 
Andrus was sitting in a comfortable 
rocker at a window overlooking a 
beautiful dooryard, and the pasture 
across the road where his grandson’s 
herd of blooded steers were grazing. 
Mr. Andrus has an excellent sense 
of humor. He told us about a bee 





tree which his son-in-law and grand- 
son found in their pasture the fall be- 
fore and how he directed the oper- 
ation of removing the honey. He is 
very old now, but enjoys remember- 
ing that his mother lived to be 97 and 
his fatherto be 9L. The secret of this 
longevity he ascribes to not worry 
ing about anything unavoidable. 

The effective control of foulbrood 
among bees was started by Stephen 
J. Griffin, of Bridgeport, in 1904. A 
drive for members for the association 
in 1906, brought a 300 per cent in- 
crease, and Allen Latham, a science 
teacher from Norwich as the new 
president and permanent enthusiastic 
booster. The State Legislature was 
appealed to for assistance, and in 
1913 the State Entomologist, Dr. W. 
E. Britton, assisted by A. W. Yates 
of Hartford and H. W. Coley of West- 
port, as inspectors, began their 
campaign to eliminate European foul- 
brood and to hold American foulbrood 
to a low percentage. 

The association’s exhibition at the 
state fair under the supervision of 
A. W. Yates advanced confidence and 
popular interest in bees and honey. 
Started in 1909, this project con- 
tinued until the state fair was dis- 
continued in 1928. The Rev. D. D. 
Marsh, as president, began the associ- 
ation’s visits to the State Agricultural 
College at Storrs, and promoted the 
course in apiculture which is now 
conducted by Prof. L. B. Crandall. In 
1929, A. W. Yates’ administration 
obtained an appropriation for edu- 
cational purposes as applied to bee 
culture from the general assembly. 
Progressive interest in honey as a 
food was stimulated by the work of 
Mrs. Ida Richardson of Norwich 
which resulted in the organizing of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of which Mrs. 
M. Louise Yates of Hartford was 
first president. Mrs. Yates. has 
lectured extensively throughout the 
state and has been enthusiastically 
appreciated. 

Four interesting and extremely 
helpful meetings have been provided 
each year by the directors, Dr. H. W. 
Furniss, Cyril Simpson, Prof. L. B. 
Crandall and the secretary, Chas. J. 
Rost. 

Chas. J. Rost is credited with the 
three-year old Free Beekeepers 
School, sponsored by the association 
and conducted by Claude L. Yates at 
the Yates Hartford Apiary. The in- 
struction is furnished by veteran bee- 
keepers, members of the association 
from all parts of the state. The latest 
venture of the association is an at- 
tempt to correct the poison spray and 
dust menace. Edward Stevens Andrus 
after half a century enrolls himself 





Mountain Gray Queens 


For June and Later 


Good, young, well-bred Grey 
Queens fresh from our mat- 
ing yards to you for $Oc ea. 


Gray bees are the gentlest. Gray 
bees have the longest tongues and 
rank with the best in honey gather- 
ing. No disease. 


BOLLING BEE CO., BOLLING, ALA. 


QUEENS .. QUEENS 


Light or Leather Colored Italians 








Bred with care and experience. 
We ship promptly. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Mated Italian Queens 40c ea. 
The IDEAL APIARIES 











Estill, South Carolina 
Thousands of Rabbits and 


WA NTE other Small Stock, Poultry 
and Birds, Let 
“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 
Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal 
Box 251 33 33 MILTON, PA. 
Special Year 50c; 3 Years $1. Sample, Dime. 
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The BEST PACKAGE 


to be had. About 75% baby bees, 

25% teachers. 

A good Italian queen raised right. 
We try to make you money. 


The VICTOR APIARIES, Shepherd, Texas 


“ 


NEW, IMPROVED 
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TWO-IN-ONE 


— BEE FRAME LIFTER 


Designed to pry the frame loose, and 
then with a quick, easy motion allows 
you to hold the frame in viselike grip 


. « « Trust-resistant, positive in action, 
turdily built. Sent postpaid for only 


BEE FRAME LIFTER CO. 
Box 5437 Chicago, Illinois 
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KOEHNEN’S 


Package Bees 


Queens 
For Quality 


and Service 
WRITE 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 








CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific, long 
tongue, little inclined to swarm, 
dependable workers,—10% to 
40% ahead of Italians. Foun- 
dation stock from mountainous 
region of Terek, Caucasus. 


CARNIOLANS 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, best 
of workers. One record of 435 lbs. aver- 
age over whole yard. Build beautifully 
white combs. My strain used in the re- 
cent Iowa Exp. Sta. test showing Carni- 
olans best for western and northern con- 
ditions. Have supplied many agricultural 
Colleges and Exp. Stations with them. 
Free paper. Both races bred here in the 
North, hardier and thriftier. 


Untested queens 1 to 5, 60c 





Prices: 
each, 6 or more, 50c each. Tested $1.00 
each. By Air Mail 5c extra per queen. 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N.J. 
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VIGOROUS 3-BANDED 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


. 
.) 
4 
,) 
4 
4 
Present Price 30c each 
4 
5 


4 


HOMAN BROS., Shannon, Miss. 


PPB LBP 
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Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


‘Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription § shillings per year, start any 
time. Enquire for International money order 
for 5 shillings (Australian) at your Post Office 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, New South Wales, Australia. 
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FOR SALE 
PURE ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 
Nothing But The Best 
Bright Yellow and Three-Band 
QUEENS, 35c each, 3 for $1.00 
You send for them—they shall go. 


GRAYDON BROS., Rt. 2, Greenville, Ala. 





read by studious honey bination that covers the 
producers everywhere. beekeeping field. 


Send $1.50 and get Both Magazines for a year. 


The Southern beekeep- With the American Bee 
ers, own magazine, but Journal makes a com- 





RIES A RAR RMS 
The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 





BEEKEEPERS ITEM, Sam Antonio, Texas 
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again in his old association for bee 
defense. 

The enroll for bee defense project 
is being promoted by the association. 
Three meetings open to the public are 
planned for discussion and recom- 
mendations pertaining to the menace 
One was held June 28 at the summer 
field day and picnic. Another is to 
be held Farmers’ Week at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, when 









JULY 


Dr. Philip Garman, research associate 
at the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station will report on 
progress being made along these lines 
at the station. A large part of the 
Grand Jubilee program will be de- 
voted to a congress of outstanding 
authorities, chemists, apiculturists 
and orchardists, at Hartford, October 
17 and 18. 
Claude L. Yates, Chr. 
Jubilee Committee. 


¢— 


Lagoon in Twin Lakes Park, Paris, Illinois. 


WABASH VALLEY 


The Sixth Annual Wabash Valley 
Beekeepers Round-up will be held 
Saturday, August 23, at beautiful 
Twin Lakes Park, Paris, Illinois. Carl 
E. Killion is this year’s host. For the 
past five years this Round-Up has 
been held at the home of Lee Stewart, 
Newport, Indiana. It was Lee’s idea 
of a birthday celebration, and what a 
celebration it has been! 

Each year nearly a thousand bee- 
keepers made the annual trek to New- 
port for their share of Wabash River 
catfish and all the trimmings. Killion 
does not at this time promise catfish 
but he may have honey baked ham or 
something else up his sleeve. He is 
a member of the Paris park board 
and the Mayor and the city dads as 
well as the Chamber of Commerce 
have pledged 100 per cent cooper- 
ation to make this the biggest Round- 
Up in all history. 

No finer spot in any state could be 
chosen than Twin Lakes Park, which 
is claimed to be one of the finest in 


Illinois and which offers the facilities 
for handling several thousand bee- 
keepers comfortably. A new pavillion 
is soon to be erected and the Round- 
up is scheduled to be held rain or 
shine. 

The complete program will appear 
in this journal in the August issue. 
Speakers of national renown have al- 
ready been chosen. A gadget show is 
to be held along with the Round-Up 
and beekeepers throughout the United 
States are invited to bring any pet 
contrivances and place them on dis- 
play. There will also be a display of 
honey baked goods and prizes for 
same. Killion has also promised to 
have one of his comb honey apiaries 
located conveniently near, showing 
his Air-way system of comb honey. 

For those who come early for 
Friday evening, August 22, a dinner 
is to be held in the Hotel France 
followed by moving pictures shown by 


Huber Root. 
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HAVE AIR CONDITIONED BEE HIVES 
by using BEE-RITE Pat. pend. 
Ventilating, Insulating, Hive Drying Covers 
for healthier bees, more and better honey, 
larger profits. Requires no attention. As- 
sembled, ready for use. Repays many times, 
small first cost. Prices, F. O. B. factory, 
8 frame, $1.45; 10 frame $1.50; 11 Frame 

$1.55 each. Free descriptive booklet. 


BEE-RITE HEALTH HIVES, CUBA. N.Y 


QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 


PRICE 


One for 35c 
3 for $1.00 
ty 














WILLACOOCHEE. GEORGIA 


Choice Bright Italian Queens 


that are a pleasure to work with. This 
Stock has been bred and selected in 
the North for the last 37 years, for 
good winterers, hustlers and gentleness. 
Price: 65c each, and $7.00 a dozen. 


EMIL W. GUTEKUNST, Colden, N. Y. 




















IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Three-Band Italian 


QUEENS &ct 40c 


CITRONELLE BEE CO. 
Citronelle, Alabama 











MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


. . Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features. One 
year $1.00; three years, 2.00; sample l5c 
AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 








“She-Suits-Me” QUEE S 
Most excellent strain, 
three-banded stock. One 
queen 75c, 3 for $2.00. 
Stamps taken for single 
queen. Koolairy veil 
$1.50 postpaid. SAFIN 
cage 15c, ten for $1.00 
sore ALLEN LATHAM 
jeeo Norwichtown, Conn. 


—HELLO FOLKS!— 


HERE WE ARE AGAIN 
STEVENSON’S LINE-BRED GOLDENS 


If you try us we’re sure you'll like us 
for we are really GOOD. 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $1.85. 3-lb. $2.45 
Queens 50c; Tested $1.00. 
Write to 
STEVENSON’S APIARIES, : WESTWEGO, LA. 


for descriptive circular. 


QUEENS 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 


ROUTE 1 WINNSBORO, LOUISIANA 




















When Writing Our Advertisers, 
Please Mention the Bee Journal. 
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Honey Containers 


A Complete Line at the Right Price. 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
8-oz., 16-o0z., and 32-oz. jars, 5-lb. honey pails. 


All packed in paper cartons. Furnished in the plain round 
style or Modernistic. 


TIN CONTAINERS 
2'2-lb. cans, 5-lb. and 10-lb. friction top pails, 60-lb. cans. 





Write for our price list. 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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| fialions Daughters of Stock Bred =” Sucasians 


For Disease Resistance 


] 
] 

\ \ 

) P . , 

) All three races bred in separate yards. Over 25 years a shipper. If you are 

? bothered with Foulbrood try some of our daughters of stock bred for disease re- 4 

) 

? sistance. Several large beekeepers that tried some last year are requeening this , 

§ year with them. , 

,) 

\ Queens . . ° 40c each. 

) 2-Lb. pkg. with queen $2.25 3-Ib. pkg. with queen $2.95 

| 

5 

5 
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Send us your rush order. Paying 30c a pound for beeswax in exchange for 
bees and queens, ship wax direct to Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III, and write us 
about it. We do lots of trading what have you? Truckers headquarters. 


- 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries, R. 1, Box 70, Mercedes, Texas 
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SELECT THREE-BAND ITALIAN 


50c Quality Queens 50c 


Wire your orders. Prompt service guaranteed. 
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The Puett Company 


PITTI - 


NEW-- Free Service 
MARKED QUEENS 


We will now mark queens with bright red dot on the thorax without 
extra charge. Be sure to specify in your order. Same high quality. 
Same prompt service. 


Untested 50c; 25 or more 45c and 100 up 40c each 


J. M. Cutts &@ Sons’ R.1, Montgomery, Ala. 


\ _) 


Hahira, Georgia 


MITT 
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CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our July Crop and Market Page in the American 
Bee Journal we asked reporters to answer the following 
questions: 

1. How is the crop so far compared to 1940? 
2. Prospects from now on compared to 1940? 
3. If new honey has sold in your section, how does 
the price compare to 1940? 
4. Do you think honey prices will be higher this 
year than last? 
5. How much higher? 


Crop So Far 


Through the northern sections, of course, it is too 
early for any crop indications, except that there was a 
tendency for the clovers to open somewhat earlier than 
usual, this being counter-balanced by cool and rainy 
weather which hindered the bees from gathering such 
available surplus'and in many cases either meant dwind- 
ling and starving colonies or plenty of feeding. At the 
date this is written, June 19, the change has come and 
warm weather set in. 

The crop has been particularly good in Maryland and 
the Virginias, and the early crop only fair in the Caro- 
linas and much less than average in Georgia and Florida 
probably due to drought and bad weather. Across the 
southern states earlier crop possibilities were ruined by 
cold and rainy weather. 

However, since, the crop has developed very satis- 
factorily, particularly in the southern parts of Mississippi, 
Alabama and through Louisiana. East Texas reports fair 
crop but far below possibilities on account of rainy cold 
weather and this extends even into New Mexico. 

California was expecting a very fine crop owing to 
plentiful early rains and desirable build-up of colonies. 
However, a prolonged period of rainy, cold weather ex- 
tending through the orange bloom, as one _ reporter 
expressed it, “knocked things into a cocked hat.’”’ The 
result is that the earlier flows in California which mean 
the orange and sage have not yielded more than 60 per 
cent of last year. 

Crop Prospects 


Prospects are very poor in northern New England 
owing to extreme drought, and this carries through into 
most sections of New York and into Pennsylvania. South- 
ern New England appears to have average prospects. 

Along the Atlantic seaboard, the northern sections are 
probably a little above average with no more than aver- 
age prospects through the Carolinas and into Georgia and 
Florida. Prospects are normal in the South extending 
through Louisiana and Texas into New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

In the Central West, conditions are less than normal, 
probably in Ohio and Indiana owing to a lack of honey 
plants. They will range more than normal in the whole 
sweet clover belt west of these states including Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa and the Dakotas. In 
Kansas and Nebraska the conditions are particularly pro- 
pitious owing to far better than average rains and ex- 
cellent honey plant conditions. 

This same condition extends into Wyoming and Utah 
and Nevada and at least average conditions in Colorado 
and Idaho. Montana reports perhaps about average. 

The northwestern states of Oregon and Washington 
have better than last year’s prospects and California has 
an opportunity of ending up with a much better crop than 
last year if the later prospects are any indication be- 
‘ause the arid sections have had lots of rain which will 
induce their honey sources to yield well. 


New Prices 

New prices are somewhat up in the Virginias probably 
owing to better quality of honey. In most of the Atlantic 
seaboard they range about the same with some reports 
of better prices in Georgia and Florida ranging to about 
one cent per pound more. 

The southern states otherwise report about the same 
retail prices as last year with very little honey offered 
in a Jobbing way. 

In California there has been an impetus to early honey 
prices on account of the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration decision to offer to purchase at least seven millon 
pounds of light amber honey at a base price of 4% cents. 

The short orange crop and the fine quality has started 
orange out somewhat higher than last year. There has, 
however, been too little of the new crop disposed of to 
get an idea of the market price although we doubt much 
if any honey has sold of the new crop, as low as last 
year’s honey at this same time. 

Will Prices Be Higher? 

Generally the eastern sections of the country do not 
anticipate much higher prices than last year largely 
based on the fact that their retail prices probably have 
not sunk as low as those in some western sections. As 
you go south and west, reporters indicate that they anti- 
cipate better prices than last year and these averaging 
somewhere near the advance in cost of living and the 
increase in employment. 

In the central western areas and in the plain statés 
and particularly in the intermountain and western states 
better prices are anticipated, this probably again due 
partly to the surplus commodity buying. 

How Much Higher? 

As stated before, eastern sections think price will be 
perhaps slightly advanced but in general somewhere near 
the old price. 

Other sections, however, guess as to the range in ad- 
vance of prices running from % cent to 2 cents per 
pound advance over the standard prices as paid last year 


with the bulk of the reporters guessing a % to 1 cent 
advance. 
In the Canadian provinces, conditions are at least 


normal and in the prairie provinces much better on ac- 
count of desirable rainfall. Those sections look as if 
more than last year’s crop would be produced and an anti- 
cipation of an advance in the market has already been 
felt although the size of the crop naturally both in the 
United States and in the Canadian provinces will some- 
what regulate the price. 

Some reporters have asked why there should be higher 
price. Sugar is advanced about one cent over same date 
last year, the cost of living has advanced from 5 per cent 
to 10 per cent, and employment and the _ payroll 
are far better than they were a year ago. All 
these things point to better prices for honey. 
However, the only fly possible in the ointment is 
just what the beekeeper’s attitude will be. In other 
words, are there going to be enough of the low price 
cheap selling beekeepers to set a market on which the 
buyers can build a minimum price somewhere near last 
year’s figure? We are inclined to believe that the morale 
of the beekeeper this year is better than a year ago and 
that prices are going to start out much better or the 
buyers will find themselves with much less honey offered 
and will be necessitated to pay better prices in order to 
get the honey they want. At least we must so build our 
hopes and most certainly every beekeeper should be en- 
couraged to maintain a commensurate price which will 
more nearly yield cost of production. 








WANTED--Extracted Honey y,.ithie: 


Send samples and delivered prices to 


JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn. 








HONEY WANTED °° Soo 


C. W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


EXTRACTED HONEY Bought and Sold 
Iverson Honey Company 
201 North Wells St., Chicago 

Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 
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BEES AND QUEENS 





FOR STRONGER COLONIES, Bigger Honey 

Crops and Gentler Bees try our prolific, 
well bred, three-banded Italians. Used for 
years by leading beekeepers of the U. S. and 
Canada. Select young laying queens, 50c 
each; ten 45c each; twenty or more, 40c each. 
Prompt deliveries. No disease. We have 
one of the largest, best equipped queen rear- 
ing places in the South. H. C. Short, 
Fitzpatrick, Alabama. 


ABOVE THE AVERAGE queens 40c each; 
25 or more, 35ce each. I close queen busi- 

ness August 15th. D. P. Greene, Deland, 

Florida 

LOOK—tThree Banded Italian queens of fine 
quality, select untested 50c each any 

number. We do not try to see how many 

we can sell; we try to raise the very best 


that can be raised so you will get what you 


pay for. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alamance 
Bee Company, Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, 
© 


QUEENS, Carniolans and Caucasians, untest- 

ed 40c each; fifty or more 35c each. Prompt 
shipment, safe arrival. Tillery Brothers, 
Greenville, Ala. 


REAL PETS — Brown's 
Queens $1 each. Brown’s Apiary, 
Court House, N. J 


Stingless Bees. 
Cape May 


ITALIAN QUEENS—Bred and selected by 

New Jersey Agriclutural Experiment Station 
for seventeen years. No bees better. Queens 
75c each; $8.00 the dozen. Larger quantities 
subject to correspondence. E. G. Carr, 
Pennington, N. J. 


ONE 75c ‘three band Italian Queen free to 
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Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department, 
it should be so stated when advertise- 
ment is sent. 

Rates of advertising in this classi- ‘ 
fied department are seven ecnts per \ 
word, including name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please } 
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send the name of your bank and other 
reference with your copy. 
Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease, or state 
exact condition, or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized in- 
spectors. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed 
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FANCY WHITE comb honey $3 case; amber 
clover $2.75; No. 2 comb Aen $2.25. 
White clover extracted 7c; amber 6c; buck- 
wheat 6c. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 
FANCY TUPELO HONEY for sale, barrels 
and 60’s. Marks Tupelo Honey Co., 
Apalachicola, Florida. 
FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
Iowa. 
ORANGE, Palmetto and Mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 


COMP LETE LINE com> and bottled honey. 


Pure clover. 


Also packed in 6's and 60's. 





every new customer. L. H. Wagoner, Centra) Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 
Elon College, N. C. Ohio. 
EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro- CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60’s. 


duce bees a little more yellow than three- 
banded; more gentle and just as good 
workers. Untested, 50c each. Health cer- 
tificate and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonke- 
meyer, Randleman, N. C., Rt. 2. 


GOLDEN QUEENS, excellent ctl Hardy, 

gentle, productive. Health certificate, 
satisfaction guaranteed 650c. O. E. Brown, 
Rt. 1, Asheboro, North Carolina. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN bees and queens. 
untested, 50c each, any number. 
Bee Farm, Graham, C. 





Select 
Carolina 





PURE ITALIAN queens 560c; tested $1.00. 
Geo. i Williams, Rt. 5, Reidsville, N. C. 


REDUCED PRICES on Caucasian package 

bees. 2-pound package bees with queen 
$1.50; 8-pound package with queen $2.00. 
Queens 40c each. Full weight, safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. P. B. Skinner 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


NORTHERN BRED leather colored Italian 

Queens 35c; 3 for $1.00, in adjustable in- 
troducing cage. We co-operate with good 
honey producers in the selection of our 
breeding queens and believe our stock to be 
as good as you can buy. Diemer Bee Co., 
Liberty, Missouri. 


HONEY FOR SALE 























HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, carloads and less. The John G. 
Paton | Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, ¥. 


NEW CROP white clover honey, 
extracted, ready to ship July 15. 
Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 





comb and 


F. J. 


CHOICE EXTRACTED CLOVER 


HONEY in 


60’s. R. C. Bish. Successor to Moore 


Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 


David Running, Filion, Michigan. 





FOR 
comb honey. M. 


SALE—Northern white extracted and 
. Cousineau, Moorhead, 


Minn. 


WE BUY AND SELL 
AND 
LESS. H. 





ALL KINDS COMB 
EXTRACTED CARLOADS AND 
BLITZ, P. O. BOX 3452, PHILA- 


DELPHIA, PA. 





HONEY FOR SALE—AIll kinds, 
tity. H. 
Inc., 


NEW 
H,. G. 


any quan- 
& S. Honey and Wax Company, 
265- 267° Greenwich Street, New York. 
COMB end EXTRACTED in 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


season. 





HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 


& 


Angeles, 


carload 
Honey. 


lots of California and Western 
We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
COMPANY, 1360 Produce Street Los. 
California. 





HONEY FOR 
varieties, 
bra. Camternia. 





SALE — Any quantity, all 
B-Z-B Honey Company, Alham- 


HONEY AND BEESWAX ‘WANTED 


CASH for all kinds of honey and wax. Dillon 
and Sons, Adrian, Michigan. 

WANTED—Clover chunk comb and section 
honey. State price. KEDASH BROTHERS, 

Chillicothe, Ohio. 

ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 
supplies and honey containers for sale. 


Prairie View Honey Co., 12243 12th Street, 


Detroit, 


Michigan. 





W ANTED—Chunk comb and extracted honey. 


For sale good used 60 Ib. cans. 


Clover 


Bloom Honey Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 


Write for quotations and shipping 


tags. 


Walter Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





JuLy 
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WANTED—Large quantities of chunk comb 
in shallow frames; also section honey. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio. 





nd 





WANTED—Carlots honey; also beeswax, 

any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California. 


-FOR SALE 





90 CASES 60 Ib. 





honey cans, Mostly used 


only once. 2 cans to wooden case at 40c 
per case. Wolosevich, 6315 So. Damen 
Ave., Chicago, Ll. 
TEN INCH ROOT foundation mill like new. 
Gus Unkrich, Fairfield, lowa. 
BRIGHT, once used sixties in corrugated 


Any number. Will 
Central Ohio Api- 
Ohio. 


paper cartons, 15c here. 
take honey in payment. 
aries, Inc., Millersport, 
120 COLONIES bees and equipment, 

ease, 150 acres of land suitable 
ing or sheep, in Richland County, 
the heart of Wisconsin’s clover and bass- 
wood honey district, $2500. Buildings alone 
worth half this amount. Fred R. Gray, Rt. 


no dis- 
for dairy- 
Wisconsin, 


3, Richland Center, Wisconsin. 
FOR SALE—1000 empty honey cans used 
once. Like new. John Tideswell, 2711 N. 


63rd Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


287 deep and 242 shallow ten frame supers. 


Good condition. $85.00 f.0o.b. Cassville, 
Wisconsin. Edward Candler, Cassville, Wis. 
FOR SALE—150 Ibs. of Dadant’s crimp 

wired medium brood (814”x16%”") at 60 
cents per lb.; 50 Ibs. plain medium brood 
(8”x16%”) at 50 cents per Ib. Walter 
Guntren, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

USED STANDARD SUPERS. Also one 2 
frame Root power extractor. Edw. Winkler, 
1117 Plainfield Rd., Joliet, Illinois. 


TWO forty gallon vats One 

table. One hundred fifty sixties, new con- 
dition. One double compartment honey 
heater’ strainer. Wayland Case, Gordon, 
Nebraska. 


Root uncapping 


20 COLONIES of bees, 

ably priced. One 
anane W. Kennedy, 
FOR SAL E We are constantly accumulating 

bee supplies slightly shopworn; odd sized, 
surpluses, etc., which we desire to dispose 
of and on which we can quote you bargain 
prices, Write for complete list of our bargain 
material. We can save you money on items 
you may desire from it. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 


disease free, reason- 
good 2 frame extractor. 
Pittsboro, Indiana. 








FOR SALE—We accumulate bee supplies at 

our warehouses, slightly shopworn and 
fully serviceable, but discontinued for lack 
of sale. Write for complete bargain list. 
G, B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin. 





CONTAINERS—All kinds and sizes—rock- 

bottom prices—Complete line Owens-lli- 
nois glassware—5-gallon cans. Dillon & Sons, 
Adrian, Michigan. 





SUPPLIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE of wax 
rendering equipment ever offered—the 


“Perfection” line. A size and type suitable 
for every commercial beekeeper. Write for 
descriptive circular. Robinson’s Wax Works, 
Mayville, N. Y 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 

prices. Plain, wired, and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rate. Combs and cappings 
rendered. Robinson’s Wax Works, Mayville, 
i. me 


aN. 

















CUT COMB HONEY cartons and equipment. 
Get our prices on everything for cut comb 
honey. James Hilbert, Traverse City, Mich. 
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DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 














LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 

letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. -Large independent 
factory manufacturing a complete line of bee 
supplies including extractors, etc. Selling 
direct saves you the agent’s profit. Quick 
shipment from large stock. Large free cata- 
logue explains everything. Walter T. Kelley 
Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 
labor savers. R. & E. C. Porter, Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 





WRITB FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee 
Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 
WAX WORKED into high quality medium 
brood foundation 15c pound; 100 pounds 
$10.00; thin super 22c. Medium brood 
foundation, 10 Ibs. $4.50. Fred Peterson, 
Alden, Iowa. 





POULTRY 





DEPENDABLE CHICKS, $3.95 Per Hundred 

up. Twenty breeds. Oldest Illinois-U. S. 
Approved hatchery, known for fair dealing. 
Chestnut Hatchery, Box 48, Chestnut, Illi- 
nois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee journal 

in Great Britain and the only internationa/ 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 
12 cents, stamps. Membership of the Club, 
including subscription to the paper 10/6 
The Apis Club, The Way's End, Foxton 
Royston, Herts, England. 


“BEEGONE” drives bees from. super to 

take off honey or put on excluders 
cheaper, safer, more effective than carbolic 
Dillon and Sons, Adrian, Michigan. 


MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER. Nation-wide cir- 

culation. Published monthly. 75c a year. 
MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER, Rt. 3, Lansing, 
Michigan. 


“HISTORY OF AMERICAN BEEKEEPING,” 
by Frank Pellett, covers a field which has 
been neglected until now. Ralph Benton in 
the “Frontier” says: “A great work pre- 
sented at a timely moment. We wish there 
might be some way to place this book in 
the hands of every beeman.” Nicely printed, 
well illustrated, large pages. $2.50 prepaid. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 











POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


MAN to extract honey and finish bee work 

for season. Modern methods and equip- 
ment used, Reuben Neises, Junction City, 
Wisconsin. 





WANTED—Help to care for several hundred 
colonies of bees run for extracted honey 
Will pay good wages and will include free rent 
in a practically new house (unfurnished). Lo- 
cation in Minnesota within mile and a half 
of two towns of 42,000 combined population 
WRITE NOW. Honey crop has started. Bees 
in good condition. Equipment up-to-date 
Box S, American Bee Journal 
WANTED 
WISH to purchase bees and equipment Also 
old type guns. R. Heike, Rutland, III. 





WANTED—White and amber extracted honey. 
Fancy comb, also No. | comb honey. Comb 
honey in shallow extracting frames. Beeswax 
We render old comb into wax 
Write us 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO . 


Prompt remit 


tance 


CINCINNATI, O 
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WOODMAN’S RADIAL EXTRACTORS 









A. G. WOODMAN CoO., 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
“ 


A leading honey producer—dealer 
writes “‘Woodman’s Radials are the 
Best in the World. Pride of Owner- 
ship, is a strong factor in their sale.” 


Another letter has just been re- 
ceived which reads: “I received the 
pop-valve and it is just what we want 
and works fine. We have taken out 
about 24 bbls. of honey with our New 
50 Frame Woodman Extractor. It 
works fine and is wonderful in its per- 
formance.’’-—Tallahassee, Fla., May 
5th, 1941. E. J. Langston. 


Manufacturers of all equipment for 
little or big honey extracting and 
handling. 


Send for printed matter 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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St. Romain’s ‘Honey Girl’ Select Untested Italian Queens 


1 to 3, 40c ea.; 


4 to 11, 35c ea.; 


12 or more, 33c ea. 


Breeding queens tested in Illinois for long life, honey 
production, non-swarming and good wintering. 


No disease 


safe arrival—prompt shipment—satisfaction. 





St. Romain’s “Honey Girl” Apiaries 





+ Moreauville, La. 


Od 





2. 
_ mes 





Better Bred Queens ¢ Three-Banded Italians 


We are sure you know, but let us remind you how essential a good young queen is in your 


colonies. 


Our Better Bred Stock is as good as money can buy. 


QUEENS 35c each, 3 for $1.00 
CALVERT APIARIES s: 


CALVERT, ALABAMA 





4 














— 


Read What Others Are Doing 


2 Years %15° 


1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
(U. S. A. and Canada 


FOREIGN 25¢ EXTRA FOR POSTAGE 
PER YEAR 


tet ttle | 


SPECIAL 


‘ 
\ 

GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
' For 6 Months 

\ 


STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
96 Page Book, Illustrated 


BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 


SLD DB LBL LLLP LPL LLL | 


The A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 
$1.60 


In U.S.A, 





Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 Yr. 
American Bee Journal—1 Year 
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OFS ROE 


AN OLD SHIPPER 
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The past few years have been spent in trying different locations. 
Looking for one where queens could be reared and bees produced 
under natural conditions and honeyflows, both spring and summer. 
Something as near ideal as could be found in this part of the South. 


I have it at this new location. 


( One thousand colonies to draw from, experienced men to do the 
work. Men who own and operate bees in Michigan and know 
what is required on the receiving end. We have been continuous 


advertisers and shippers since 1914. 
and queens, you will be surprised. 


Queens 
1 to 12 40c 
13 to 25 35¢ 
26 to 100 30c 


N. FOREHAND 


Write for prices on Italian bees 


2-lb. pkg. & queen 3-lb. pkg. & queen 


$1.55 $2.15 
1.40 1.95 
1.25 1.75 


FLORALA, ALA. >} 


CC CC CC Ca Cs cs Ce CO Com OLO) 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS, 


Ten and over 45c each, postpaid. 


SUECUHEDOCECOOEEOREERCCREERECEROCEEORERERERROCORCEEERERRRRRRRR Re eReRRREE EE re, 


LAWRENCE PRITCHARD 


THIRD GENERATION 


OF 
PRITCHARD QUEEN BREEDERS 


13 Years Training in North and South 


UNLIMITED SUPPLY QUEENS 50c 


Write for discount on large orders. 


You Must Be Satisfied 


PRITCHARD APIARIES 
SYLVESTER, GEORGIA 
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GENUINE ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 


30c QUEENS 30c 


2-lb. pke. with queen $1.35. 3-lb. pkg. 
with queen $1.70. For Booster Packages 
deduct price of queen. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 





Customer Writes: 
duced more than the best Italians. 
with CARNIOLANS! 


Airmail 5¢ extra per queen. 


EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS ss 





LUCEDALE APIARIES, Lucedale, Miss. 
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: ITALIAN QUEENS - 

» QUALITY q . From Imported Strain E 
ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS one a fifty . > = & 
Sab: pg wih gucen $1.75 i 100 up _.--.--.--------.480 each 

nteste ueens, eac -40 S 

|B. A. ANDERSON OPP, ALABAMA ROSSMAN & LONG & 
a Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. S 


“Carniolan colonies pro- | 
Requeen 


QUEENS 50c 


TORRAS, LA. 


| 
excess 


each; 








If you are interested in Pigeons, you need 
the AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, an 
informational instructive 52 page monthly 
magazine, Sample |5c; 12 months, $1.50. 


5 eee PIGEON JOURNAL 


ept. Warrenton, Mo. 














Moore’s Strain 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS—SUPERIOR STOCK 


50c each 


World-wide reputation for honey-gather- 
ing, hardiness, gentleness, etc., since 1879. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Circular Free 


J. P. MOORE 


Route 3 FALMOUTH, KY. 
Former Address, Morgan, Kentucky,U.S.A. 




















Your Display or Classified Ad in A-B-J Brings Results That Please. 





JULY 





BLUE RIBBON 


PACKAGE BEES 


“BEST IN THEWEST” 


THOS. C. BURLESON, COLUSA, CALIF- 








THRIFTY QUEENS 
40c each $35.00 per 100 


Thrifty bees are guaranteed to please. 
Forty-nine years’ experience assures you 
of the finest three-banded Italian stock. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


Fort Deposit, Alabama 
Breeders Since 1892 














QUEENS 


that are second to 


NONE 


Italians--Caucasians 


$ .50 each 
.45 each 
.40 each 


1 to 25 
26 to 99 
100 or more 


——_ —_- <-> em ae ae 9" 


Weaver Apiaries Navasota, Texas 
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YOU’LL MEET the other leaders in 
your field when you read the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to your inter- 
est. Rush your subscription today. 


Per Year 


$ .20 Poultry Keeper. 

$1.00 Southwestern Poultryman, 3 years 
$1.00 Dirt Farmer-Stockman 

.00 New Agriculture 

-25 Poultry Item 

.25 Poultry Breeders World 

-50 Pacific Poultryman 

.60 American Turkey Journal 

.60 Bantam Booster 

.00 New Hampshire Breeder, 3 years 
Cackle & Crow, The Poultrypaper 
.00 American Rabbit Journal 

.50 Rabbit Monthly (Comm.) 

.00 American Fur Breeder 

.50 American Pigeon Journal 

.50 Pigeon News 

Angora (Goat) Journal 

.00 Goat World 

.00 Belgian (Horse) Journal 

.00 Hog Breeder (all breeds) 

Spot. Poland China Bulletin 

.00 Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 
Sheep Breeder 

.00 The Sheepman 

.50 Wool Sack (comm. wool growers) 
.50 Sou. California Rancher 

.00 American Cattle Producer 

Red Polled (Cattle) News, 2 years 
.50 Northwest Fruit Grower 

.50 Fletcher’s Farming 

.00 American Bee Journal 

.00 Beekeepers Item 

.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 

.50 National Live Stock Producer 

.50 Florida Poultryman & Stockman 
.00 The Westerner (Livestock) 

-20 Poultry Keeper 

Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail. Send cash, 
check, P. O. M. O., Exp. M. O., or stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. BJ. 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 
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When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


3 for sa ea. postpaid 


We are growing 200 3-banded Italian queens daily. Quick 
shipment from Paducah. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. * ° PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 


JUST ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER FROM ILLINOIS 


= seneeeeuseeaecaneneeeeenses peeeens reevusussusesnssstsneGhessssssesseseeegneaesenseseeneussuseiesneeseaeeunesesnseueeUsuseuuaMSEteessOSussORsQseQQe¥SGDAeUs4¥stisensensanseieeseiUsMReLeGisese1seURGUSOASOQSise0S00S0US000AD000S2000 0020000020000 
=} reat a4 + _ | . a | 
SENSEN’S QUALITY QUEENS 

Our “Magnolia State” Strain Three Banded Italians are Second to None for all ’round good beekeeping. 
Maintaining quantity production assures queens of highest quality. With the drought broken, conditions 
are again favorable for summer queen production, requeening, making increase, and other operations 
preparatory to next season. 

Plan to head every colony with a good young queen as the first step in your next year’s program, No other 
single expenditure will bring you as good returns, in proportion to the cost, and at the same time give you 
real satisfaction in pride of ownership. 


























Prices: Untested Quec ns of stock bred for resistance mated 
Ss, OS $ .50 to drones of mothers bred for resistance, 60c each. 
13— 50 45 
51—100 .40 Select tested queens; best from our colonies being 
101—up .35 requeened. $1.00 each. 
| JENSEN'S APIARIES 33 MACON, MISSISSIPPI. U.S. A. 
H Our motto: “There is no substitute for QUALITY.” 
] 
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Bees and Queens| | Queens Bernell’s Selected Italian Strain Queens | 
Three-Banded Italian 3 Queens, $1.00 10 Queens, $3.00 100 Queens, $29.00 | 





No use in tolerating those old queens For Airmail add 3c each queen 
in your hives now. When a few cents i 
nerd pod oose queen, will double and R. _ Bernell, Route 4, Box 270,, New Orleans, Louisiana 





My queens and service are all anyone 
could ask. Hundreds of satisfied customers 
testify to this every season. 

So place that order with a firm that 
has your business at heart. 


Queens 35 cents each, or three for $1.00 





< Italian Strain BEES & QUEENS | 


GENUINE ITALIAN Ry Service and Quality Guaranteed. 
QUEENS 30c ea. SEAS one = Queens, each 40c or 3 for $1.00 














2-Lb. package with queen 1.60 en the same old basis Ri 2-lb. package with queen 1.35 fs 

3-Lb. package with queen 2.10 QUALITY —SERVICE— SATISFACTION 5 3-lb. pockage — queen 1.75 
No charge for clipping queens E. J. BORDELON APIARIES | _ Shipping point, Epes, Alabama. 

A. E. SHAW, Shannon, Miss. Son 3S Bevoawse, 0. { LITTLE BROS. = Sumterville, Ala. © 


















When You Want @ 

QUALITY at LOW COST W 

= indow Cartons 
- a =—_ 

~ a> 


Latest style, largest window, de-luxe quality window 
cartons, for all three sizes of sections. Our price is 
low because we buy this item in car lots. 


1,000 Window Cartons, wt. 54 Ibs. $6.50 
10 Corrugated Cartons to hold 24 of above 1.25 


The WALTER T. KELLEY CO., :: PADUCAH, KY. 


JUST ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER FROM ILLINOIS 











Trade Mk. Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 


An English correspondent writing about sainfoin says 
that not only does it yield heavily under suitable con- 
ditions, but it will also yield quite well when weather 
conditions are too bad for white clover to secrete at all. 
The sainfoin in our test plots has attracted the bees as 
few other plants have done. The bees fairly swarm over 
the flowers during the entire time of flowering. 


+ 


The Farm Journal for June reports that a stingless bee 
has been developed by Lloyd Watson, chemistry professor 
of Alfred University, as a result of controlled matings. 
How about it, Watson? We have long been looking for 
something of the kind. Some bees are gentler than 
others, but so far we have failed to find any that refused 
to use the sting on occasion. 


* 


H. B. Parks, Texas state apiarist, reports honey from 
prairie parsley (Polytaenia Nuttalii) which yields quite 
heavily in wet years along the Gulf Coast. The honey 
has a fair flavor and a very peculiar amber color with 
reddish reflections. Since the plant is known to occur 
all the way from Michigan and Wisconsin south to Texas, 
it may be of more importance than is so far apparent. 
It is very evident that there are many sources of honey 
which are as yet but little known. 


o 

Parks reports extensive damage to trees in the San 
Antonio area on April 11, when the temperature 
dropped to 38 degrees. Nearly everything was in full 
leaf and many of the supposed natives trees were killed 
outright. Results appear to be similar to what happened 
in western Iowa on Armistice Day last fall, when a 
sudden drop in temperature caused the loss of many fruit 
trees. In some cases entire orchards of bearing apples 
were lost. Parks suggests that it is not the degree of 
cold that kills, but the fact that the temperature is below 
normal for the particular season in which it occurs. 


¢ 


The Iowa short course offered a novel approach to 
the discussion of a popular subject when G. H. Cale and 
John Jessup joined forces to carry on a conversation in- 
stead of each speaking separately. They asked each other 
questions and argued the merits of extracted honey pro- 
duction as though they were visiting together with no 
one else present. Since the situation brought out details 
that might otherwise have been overlooked, it provided 
a thorough exploration of the subject and at the same 
time offered real interest to the audience. 


+ 


The dandelion is a very erratic source of bee pasture. 
Last year our bees secured substantial returns from 
dandelion, strong colonies storing some surplus. This 
year they seemed to get but little from this source and 
no marked effect could be seen in the hives. The flow 
from dandelion is short, but coming as it does in early 
spring, it gives a great boost to brood rearing and puts 
the bees in good shape for later flows. 


‘ 


Our readers who plan to visit the American Bee 
Journal honey plant test garden at the time of the Little- 
field meeting at Exira, on July 9, will please bear in mind 
that we expect to attend the meeting. If they come in 
the morning or after three in the afternon they should 
find us here. It would be a source of regret to miss any 
of our friends who call. Exira is about 12 miles north 
of our farm near Atlantic. 


o 
In 1934, the beekeepers were engaged in heated argu- 
ments over the question of control of honey production 
through adoption of a code. Some argued that it would 


provide a cure for all our troubles, while others were 
equally sure that the idea was unworkable. Every 
emergency brings new suggestions and much discomfort 
from trying to find some short cut to prosperity. Once 
men return to work in productive enterprises our solution 
is found. Seldom do we benefit by an attempt to avoid 
the necessity to work for what we get. 


¢ 

Sainfoin is at the height of its bloom in late May. I 
have never seen another forage crop so attractive to bees 
with the exception of sweet clover. Should it come into 
common cultivation on the farms it would provide a 
source of surplus ahead of the sweet clover crop. It is 
going out of bloom when yellow sweet clover begins to 
open. 

We have six different strains of sainfoin in our test 
plots and there is a great variation in the different kinds. 
Perhaps it may be because some of the poorer varieties 
were tried that it never became popular with American 
farmers. 


<7 

The wood mint (Blephilia ciliata) is a honey plant 
which I do not recall having seen mentioned in the bee- 
keeping magazines. It grows on dry soil in woodland 
borders from Vermont to Minnesota and south to Georgia 
and Missouri. Probably the reason why it has not been 
noticed is because it seldom occurs in sufficient abundance 
to be important. I had never realized how attractive it 
is to the bees until plants were brought to the honey plant 
test garden. Even though only a plant or two be avail- 
able, the flowers are eagerly visited by the bees during 
its time of bloom. 


From R. E. Newell, of Holliston, Massachusetts comes 
a report of supers of fine honey harvested from onions 
grown for seed. This is a reminder that early settlers 
on the prairies near where Chicago now stands secured 
good yields of honey from wild onions. The flavor of 
onion was strong in the newly harvested product but dis- 
appeared when the honey was well ripened. 


Mr. Newell also reports that the wild cherries are more 
important in his locality than most people realize. He 
says that the bloom follows that of the cultivated fruits 
and yields a mild, light colored honey in considerable 
quantity so that some surplus is taken. 

A sample of wild cherry honey sent to me some years 
ago had a decided cherry taste and it showed no sign of 
granulation after being kept for two years. I am con- 
vinced that one living in a large city could develop a 
retail market for many such kinds of honey at liberal 
prices if he was able to contact a source of supply. Wild 
cherry bark is much used in drug trade for medicinal 
purposes and the fruit is used to impart flavor to spirit- 
uous liquors. One who is located where he can get wild 
cherry honey ought to be able to get a fancy price. 


We are still searching for a lespedeza which is a good 
forage plant and at the same time a good source of honey. 
One which comes from Japan is very attractive to the 
bees, but the stems are too woody for forage. Of the 
eleven species so far planted in the test gardens there 
is one which is native to our eastern states that may offer 
some promise. It has not been cultivated as far as we 
know, but the stems are small and it seems worthy of 
further investigation. 


With the coming of June, came also a rain unlike any 
we have seen in years. A steady downpour for about 
24 hours, bringing a total of nearly four inches, yet not 
at any time heavy enough to wash or do any damage. 
The soil is really soaked this time, but there are about 
fifty crates of strawberries in the field because it is too 
wet to get them picked. 

FRANK C. PELLETT, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 
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